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A  Look  Ahead 


The  January,  1961,  Number 

JOHN  F.  WALVOORD  will  present  the  fifth  article  in  his 
current  series  on  “The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ.” 

DONALD  P.  HUSTAD  will  continue  his  series  with  the  fourth 
article  on  “A  Spiritual  Ministry  of  Music.” 

OLIVER  W.  PRICE  will  deal  with  “The  Historical  Background 
of  the  Five  Fundamentals.” 

JOHN  A.  WITMER  will  examine  “The  Authority  of  the 
Bible.” 

KENNETH  S.  WUEST  will  conclude  his  series  on  “The  Prac¬ 
tical  Use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament”  with  an  article  on 
“Prepositions  and  Synonyms  in  Greek  Exposition.”  (Post¬ 
poned  from  the  July,  1960,  number.) 

MERRILL  F.  UNGER  will  present  an  article  on  “Pisidian 
Antioch  and  Gospel  Penetration  of  the  Greek  World,”  as  a 
second  installment  in  his  series  on  “Archaeology  and  the 
Cities  of  Paul’s  Missionary  Journeys.” 

BERNARD  RAMM  will  have  a  review  of  an  article  by  Rudolph 
Pfisterer  on  “Antisemitismus  und  Eschatologie,”  which 
appeared  in  Evangelische  Theologie. 

WILLARD  M.  ALDRICH  will  present  an  article  on  ’The 
Objective  Nature  of  the  Reconciliation.”  (Postponed  from 
tile  October,  1960,  number.) 
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The  Earthly  Life  of  the  Incarnate  Christ 

By  John  F.  Walvoobd 

The  historical  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  provides  much  of 
the  material  contained  in  the  New  Testament  on  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ.  Though  a  study  of  the  Gospels  is  not  the 
primary  concern  of  systematic  theology,  the  general  facts  as 
presented  of  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth  necessarily  form  a 
background  for  the  important  doctrines  which  relate  to  His 
person  and  work.  No  other  period  of  history  is  given  more 
minute  revelation  than  the  few  years  of  Christ's  public 
ministry. 

Though  each  of  the  Gk>spels  presents  a  full  picture  of  all 
aspects  of  the  person  of  Christ,  a  particular  emphasis  can  be 
observed.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  primarily  directed  to  pre¬ 
senting  Christ  as  the  King,  the  Son  of  David  who  will  reign 
over  the  house  of  Israel.  Hence  there  is  emphasis  upon  the 
genealogies,  upon  the  credentials  of  the  King,  and  extensive 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  itself  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  the  discourse  in  Matthew  13.  The  Gospel  of 
Mark  is  the  Gospel  of  action,  presenting  Christ  and  His 
works  as  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  Little  attention  is  paid  to 
His  background,  and  the  emphasis  is  on  the  evidences  that 
He  is  indeed  the  promised  Deliverer  of  Israel.  The  Gospel  of 
Luke  emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of  Christ,  dwelling  upon 
the  details  of  His  birth,  and  presents  Christ  as  the  perfect 
Man  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  emphasis  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  is  on  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  evidence  is  produced  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  He  is  indeed  the  Son  of  God  and  that  those 
who  believe  in  Him  receive  eternal  life. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  varied  emphasis  in  the  four  Gospels 
does  not  imply  that  there  is  contradiction.  It  is  rather  ^at 
four  different  portraits  are  given  of  the  same  person,  and, 
though  there  is  variation,  it  is  not  a  distorted  presentation. 
The  Gospel  of  Luke,  emphasizing  the  humanity,  also  presents 
full  evidence  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  Hence,  ^e  four 
different  biographies,  when  combined,  give  a  perfect  picture. 
Real  problems  are  sometimes  raised  by  the  comparison  of  nar- 

Editor’a  Note:  This  article  it  the  fourth  in  a  teriet  on  “The  Pereon  of 
Chritt” 
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ratives  in  the  four  Gospels,  but  conservative  scholarship  has 
been  united  that  there  is  no  contradiction,  that  each  record 
is  authentic  and  inspired  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Different  principles  have  been  used  to  analyze  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  most  common  and  beneficial  is  the  combination  of 
the  chronological  and  geographical  divisions  which  are  related 
to  His  life.  Using  this  method,  an  eightfold  division  is  possible. 

The  Birth  of  Christ 

The  details  of  the  birth  of  Christ  are  given  in  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  and  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  In  Matthew  the  central 
fact  that  Christ  is  the  prophesied  King  of  Israel  and  the 
promised  Son  of  David  is  presented,  and  His  genealogy  is 
traced  through  Solomon  and  Jechoniah.  As  indicated  in  pre¬ 
vious  discussions,  Matthew  gives  the  legal  genealogy  while 
Luke  seems  to  trace  the  lineage  of  Christ  from  David  through 
Nathan  and  Mary  His  mother,  and  continues  the  line  to  Adam. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  presents  Joseph's  aspect  of  the 
story,  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  other  details 
which  confirm  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  David.  The 
Gospel  of  Luke  traces  some  of  the  more  human  elements.  The 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  related  incidents,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Mary  and  her  Magnificat,  the  details  of  the  birth  in 
Bethlehem,  and  the  visits  of  the  shepherds  and  the  words  of 
Simeon  and  Anna  with  profound  simplicity  give  the  details 
of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Thirty  Years  of  Obscurity 

Matthew  2;  Luke  2 

Relatively  few  details  are  given  concerning  the  life  of 
Christ  before  His  public  ministry.  Matthew's  Gospel  records 
the  flight  into  Egypt  and  the  return  to  Nazareth,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  plunges  into  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  which 
introduced  Christ.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  alone  presents  the 
incident  of  Christ  in  the  temple  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Here  is 
early  evidence  of  His  Messianic  consciousness  and  His  divine 
omniscience.  The  boy  Jesus  astonished  the  wise  men  of  His 
day  with  His  understanding  and  answers  to  their  questions. 
After  a  brief  glimpse  of  Christ  in  His  youth,  Luke  also  turns 
to  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  as  it  introduces  Christ.  It 
is  evident  from  this  brief  narrative  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
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not  interested  in  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  those  who  would 
know  the  details  of  the  early  life  of  Christ.  The  glimpses 
given  are  sufficient  to  testify  to  His  person  and  provide  a 
background  for  His  public  ministry. 

The  Opening  of  Christ’s  Public  Ministry 

Matthew  3:1—4:11;  Mark  1:1-3;  Luke  3:1—4:13;  John  1:19—2:12 

In  the  introduction  to  the  ministry  of  Christ,  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  as  well  as  the  Gospel  of  John  recount  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  his  message  of  repentance,  and  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  Christ.  All  three  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  mention  the 
temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  days,  though 
Mark’s  account  is  very  short.  The  Gospel  of  John  emphasizes 
the  early  followers  of  Christ  and  the  word  of  Christ  to  them. 
The  details  of  the  winning  of  Andrew,  John,  Peter,  Philip, 
and  Nathanael  are  recited  in  rapid  succession  followed  by  the 
account  of  the  opening  miracle  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  chapter  two,  where  Christ  turned  the  water  into  wine 
at  Cana  and  had  a  short  ministry  in  Capernaum. 

The  Early  Ministry  of  Christ  In  Judea 

John  2:13—4:42 

Only  the  Gospel  of  John  records  the  early  ministry  of 
Christ  in  Judea.  In  John  2:13-26  the  first  cleansing  of  the 
temple  is  recorded  on  the  occasion  of  Christ’s  visit  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  at  the  time  of  the  first  Passover.  Here  also  is  recorded 
the  first  prophecy  of  His  coming  death.  The  Gospel  of  John 
then  records  the  interview  with  Nicodemus  and  the  contrast¬ 
ing  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
(John  3 :1 — 4 :42).  Both  of  these  incidents  are  in  keeping  with 
the  theme  of  the  Gospel  of  John  showing  Christ  as  the  Savior. 

The  Ministry  of  Christ  In  Galilee 

Matthew  4:12—18:35;  Mark  1:14—9:60;  Luke  4:14—9:60; 

John  4:43—8:69 

After  leaving  Jerusalem  when  He  observed  the  first  Pass- 
over,  Christ  began  His  extended  ministry  in  Galilee,  using 
Capernaum  as  His  home  after  His  rejection  at  Nazareth 
(Luke  4:16-30).  The  Galilean  ministry  covered  a  period  of  a 
year  and  nine  months  and  during  this  time  Christ  visited 
Jerusalem  only  on  the  occasion  of  healing  the  infirm  man  at 
the  pool  of  Bethesda  and  possibly  at  the  time  of  the  second 
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Passover  mentioned  in  his  public  ministry.  The  close  of  His 
Galilean  ministry  was  occasioned  by  His  visit  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles  mentioned  in  John 
7:1-52  which  was  followed  by  a  period  of  teaching  ministry 
(John  7:63— 8:69). 

It  is  customary  to  recognize  a  threefold  division  of  the 
Galilean  ministry:  (1)  the  period  of  ministry  prior  to  the 
choosing  of  the  twelve  disciples  (Matt.  4 :12>23 ;  8  :l-4 ;  9 :1-17 ; 
12:1-14;  Mark  1:14—3:6;  Luke  4:14—6:11);  (2)  the  period 
of  ministry  from  the  choosing  of  the  twelve  disciples  to  the 
departure  from  Capernaum  to  northern  Galilee  (Matt.  4:23 — 
8:1;  8:6-34;  9:18—11:30;  12:16—16:20;  Mark  3:7—7:23; 
Luke  6:12 — 9:17;  John  6:1-71);  (3)  the  period  from  the 
withdrawal  into  northern  Galilee  to  final  departure  from  Gali¬ 
lee  for  Jerusalem  (Matt  16:21 — 18:36;  Mark  7:24 — ^9:50; 
Luke  9 :18— 9 :60 ;  John  7 :1— 8 :69) . 

During  the  first  period  the  disciples  are  given  their  first 
call  to  service,  the  great  miracles  at  Capernaum  and  else¬ 
where  are  performed,  and  the  early  opposition  to  C!hrist 
appears.  In  the  second  period,  the  twelve  disciples  are  for¬ 
mally  chosen ;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  giving  the  principles 
of  the  kingdom  was  delivered;  the  notable  miracle  of  the 
raising  of  the  son  of  the  widow  at  Nain  is  performed ;  and  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  opposition  C!hrist  denounces  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  delivers  the  parables  of  Matthew 
13.  The  opposition  to  Christ  becomes  more  intense  toward  the 
close  of  this  period.  The  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  is  rejected,  and  the  Discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life 
occasions  much  unbelief.  The  second  period  concludes  with 
the  rebuke  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  come  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  find  fault  with  Christ  for  transgressing  their  tradi¬ 
tions. 

The  third  period  includes  the  tour  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and 
the  first  healing  of  a  (jentile.  In  contrast  to  growing  unbelief, 
Peter  is  the  spokesman  for  the  faith  of  the  disciples  in  Clirist. 
C^hrist  foretells  His  death  and  resurrection  repeatedly,  and 
this  dark  shadow  is  in  contrast  to  His  transfiguration.  During 
the  third  period,  while  withdrawn  from  Galilee  and  Ci4)er- 
naum.  He  returns  for  a  brief  visit  to  Galilee  and  later  to 
’  Capernaum.  The  period  closes  with  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  in 
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the  fall  of  the  year,  on  which  occaaion  the  events  and  dis¬ 
course  of  John  7 :1 — 8 :69  occur. 

The  Perean  Ministry 

Matthew  19:1—20:84;  26:6>18:  Mark  10:1-62;  14:8-9; 

Luke  9:61—19:28;  John  9:1—12:11 

The  Perean  period  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  receives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  Christ  upon  His  final  departure 
from  Galilee  passed  through  Perea,  ministering  as  He  went; 
and  after  His  arrival  in  Jerusalem  He  retired  again  to  Perea 
until  a  few  days  before  His  Passion.  As  Christ  left  Galilee 
He  sent  out  the  seventy  disciples  on  their  mission  (Luke 
10:1-24).  The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  and  the  events 
of  John  chapters  9  and  10  occur  during  the  Perean  ministry. 
After  the  feast  of  dedication  in  Jerusalem,  some  of  the  more 
important  utterances  of  Christ  are  recorded.  After  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Lazarus  and  the  increased  opposition  to  (Christ 
which  it  aroused,  Christ  again  withdrew  into  Ephraim.  Until 
the  time  of  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Passion  Week,  Christ  was  not  inactive.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  record  the  cleansing  of  ten  lepers,  the  interview  with 
the  rich  young  ruler,  and  Christ  dining  with  Zacchaeus.  While 
at  Bethany  He  was  anointed  by  Mary.  The  period  of  His 
Perean  ministry  extends  from  the  fall  until  the  following 
spring  of  Christ's  last  year. 

The  Passion  Week 

Matthew  21:1—26:6;  26:14—27:66;  Mark  11:1—14:2; 

14:10—16:47;  Luke  19:29^-28:66;  John  12:12—19:42 

The  exact  order  of  the  events  of  the  Passion  Week  is 
disputed,  depending  on  the  date  given  His  crucifixion.  Three 
theories  have  been  advanced:  (1)  that  C!hrist  was  crucified  on 
Wednesday'  (2)  that  Christ  was  crucified  on  Thursday*  (3) 
that  Christ  was  crucified  on  Friday,  the  traditional  view.*  The 
reconstruction  of  the  events  of  the  week  depends  on  the  theory 
which  is  accepted.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  order  of 
events  is  sufficiently  plain  even  if  the  day  on  which  some  of 

'Eugene  C.  Callaway.  Tht  Htrmtny  »f  the  Leut  Week. 

*  James  Gall,  Geed  Friday. 

*Ci.  A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Harmeuy  •/  the  Feur  Getpelt;  Stcrens  and  Burton, 
A  Hmrmeny  •/  the  Getpels. 
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them  occurred  is  not  clear. 

The  Passion  We^  began  with  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem  which  occurred  six  days  before  the 
Passover — on  Saturday  if  Christ  was  crucified  on  Wednesday 
and  the  Passover  was  on  Tuesday/  on  Sunday  if  Christ  was 
crucified  on  either  Thursday  or  Friday.  In  this  dramatic  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  Christ  publicly  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Zecha- 
riah  9 :9.  Campbell  Morgan  suggests  that  tiiis  may  have  been 
one  of  three  entries  into  Jerusalem  on  successive  days.*  The 
day  following  the  entry  the  second  cleansing  of  the  temple 
occurs.  Tuesday  probably  marked  the  final  messages  of  Christ 
to  the  people  if  the  traditional  chronology  is  assumed.  On  that 
day  He  warned  them  of  the  results  of  rejecting  Him,  answered 
the  questions  of  His  opponents,  and  silenced  them,  pronounced 
woes  on  the  Pharisees,  and  delivered  the  great  Olivet  Dis* 
course.  The  traditional  view  holds  that  there  is  no  record  of 
events  on  Wednesday,  which  according  to  Callaway  was  the 
day  on  which  Christ  died.  The  usual  view  is  that  on  Thursday 
night  Christ  gathered  His  disciples  for  their  last  supper 
together.  Some  believe  this  to  have  been  the  Passover  Feast, 
others  a  preliminary  supper  which  was  held  before  the  Pass- 
over,  which  was  to  be  held  two  days  later,  after  the  death  of 
Christ.  Some  believe  two  suppers  were  held  on  the  same 
night,  one  following  the  other,  the  latter  being  the  real  Pass- 
over.  While  controversy  exists  as  to  the  details,  the  beauty 
of  these  last  moments  of  Christ  with  His  disciples  remains, 
with  the  important  Upper  Room  Discourse  recorded  in  John 
13-16  forming  the  main  body  of  divine  revelation. 

The  chronology  of  events  following  the  arrest  of  Christ  in 
Gethsemane  indicates  six  separate  trials  were  held,  three 
before  Jewish  rulers  and  three  before  Roman  rulers. 

1.  The  trial  before  Annas,  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas 
(John  18:12-24),  was  held  immediately  after  the  arrest  of 
Christ.  In  reply  to  questions,  Christ  tells  them  to  ask  those 
who  had  heard  Him  teach.  The  trial  was  entirely  illegal, 
being  at  night,  contrary  to  Jewish  law;  no  indictment  was 
prepared;  no  witnesses  were  heard;  and  no  counsel  was 


*Callaway,  eit. 

*G.  Campbell  Morgan,  Tkt  Gtipel  According  to  John,  pp.  209-10. 
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provided  for  the  defendant — all  required  by  the  Jewish  law. 

2.  The  trial  before  Caiaphas  immediately  followed  (Matt. 
26:67-66;  Mark  14:53-65).  At  this  trial  false  witnesses  were 
produced,  but  the  uniformity  of  their  testimony  could  not 
be  attained.  In  answer  to  the  direct  question  of  whether  He 
was  the  Christ,  Jesus  affirmed  it,  and  was  convicted  on  this 
confession. 

3.  The  third  trial  was  held  the  following  morning  (Matt. 
27:1-2;  Mark  15:1;  Luke  22:66-71)  probably  because  of  the 
legal  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish  law  providing 
that  trials  must  be  held  in  daylight.  Here  Christ  is  asked  if 
He  is  the  Son  of  God.  Upon  His  admission  of  His  deity, 
Christ  is  convicted  on  the  grounds  of  blasphemy  and  referred 
to  the  Roman  rulers  for  sentence. 

4.  The  fourth  trial  was  held  before  Pilate  (Matt.  27:11- 
14;  Mark  15:1-5;  Luke  23:1-7;  John  18:28-38).  Christ  is 
here  accused  of  forbidding  tribute  to  Caesar,  perverting  the 
nation,  and  claiming  to  be  King  of  the  Jews. 

5.  The  trial  before  Herod  is  recorded  only  in  one  Gospel 
(Luke  23:8-12).  At  this  trial  Christ  is  silent  to  all  questions 
and  after  being  mocked  by  the  soldiers  is  returned  to  Pilate. 

6.  The  final  trial  before  Pilate  resulted  in  a  second 
acquittal  and  the  offer  to  scourge  and  release  Christ  (Matt. 
27:15-26;  Mark  15:6-15;  Luke  23:18-26;  John  18:29—19:16). 
The  alternative  suggestion  of  Pilate  that  they  accept  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  wicked  Barabbas  and  crucify  Christ — ^made  in 
the  vain  hope  they  would  allow  him  to  free  Christ — ^was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Jews,  and  Pilate  pronounces  sentence  on  Christ 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Jews.  In  this  travesty  of  justice, 
our  Lord  is  condemned  to  death  and  led  off  to  His  crucifixion. 

On  the  way  to  Calvary  Christ  carried  His  cross  until,  un¬ 
able  to  bear  it  further,  Simon  of  Cyrene  is  pressed  into  serv¬ 
ice.  Upon  reaching  the  scene  of  execution  Christ  is  immedi¬ 
ately  crucified  along  with  two  thieves  who  were  crucified  on 
either  side.  Over  His  head  is  the  inscription  which  in  full 
was  probably:  **This  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the 
Jews.” 

The  order  of  events  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  Upon  arrival  at  Calvary  Christ  is  offered  wine 
mingled  with  gall  which  would  dull  His  senses  (Matt.  27 :33- 
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34;  Mark  15:22-23;  Luke  23:33;  John  19:17).  (2)  After  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  drink,  Christ  is  crucified  along  with  the  two 
thieves  (Matt.  27:35-38;  Mark  15:24-28;  Luke  23:33-38;  John 
19:18-24).  (3)  The  first  cry  on  the  cross:  ''Father,  forgive 
them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do"  (Luke  23 :34).  (4)  The 
soldiers  divide  the  garments  and  cast  lots  for  His  coat,  thus 
fulfilling  Scripture  (Matt.  27:35;  Mark  15:24;  Luke  23:34; 
John  19:23-24).  (5)  The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes,  as  well 
as  the  people,  mock  Jesus  (Matt.  27:39-44;  Mark  15:29-32; 
Luke  23:35-38).  (6)  One  of  the  thieves  believes  on  Him  (Matt. 
27:44;  Mark  15:32;  Luke  23:39-43).  (7)  The  second  cry  on 
the  cross:  "Today  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise"  (Luke 
23:43).  (8)  The  third  cry:  "Woman,  behold  thy  son"  and  to 
John:  "Behold  thy  mother"  (John  19:26-27).  (9)  The  three 
hours  of  darkness  (Matt.  27:45;  Mark  15:33;  Luke  23:44). 
(10)  The  fourth  cry:  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for¬ 
saken  me?"  (Matt.  27:46-47;  Mark  15:34-36).  (11)  The  fifth 
cry:  "I  thirst"  (John  19:28).  (12)  The  sixth  cry:  "It  is 
finished"  (John  19:30).  (13)  The  seventh  cry:  "Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit"  (Luke  23:46).  (14)  Jesus 
yields  up  His  Spirit  (Matt.  27:50;  Mark  15:37;  Luke  23:46; 
John  19:30). 

This  moving  spectacle  of  our  blessed  Lord  dying  on  the 
cross  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  is  of  inestimable  theo¬ 
logical  significance.  Christ  lived  as  no  man  has  ever  lived 
before,  and  He  died  as  no  man  has  ever  died. 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  of  the  crucial 
events  in  His  life  on  earth  upon  which  the  significance  of  His 
entire  life  and  death  hangs.  It  is  the  first  step  in  a  series  in 
the  exaltation  of  Christ,  and  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
of  Psalm  16 :10  as  well  as  Christ’s  own  predictions  of  His  res¬ 
urrection  (Matt.  16:21;  20:19;  26:32;  Mark  9:9;  14:28; 
John  2:19). 

The  order  of  events  as  relating  to  the  resurrection  app^r- 
ances  of  Christ  is  presented  in  Scripture  as  follows.  (1)  The 
guards  witnessed  the  angel  rolling  away  the  stone  (Matt. 
28:2-4).  (2)  The  arrival  of  the  women,  Mary  Magdalene, 
Mary  the  mother  of  James,  Salome,  and  others  (Matt.  28:1, 
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6-7;  Mark  16:1-11;  Luke  24:1-10;  John  20:1).  (3)  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  runs  to  tell  the  apostles,  the  other  women  following 
more  slowly  (Matt.  28:8;  Mark  16:8;  Luke  24:8-10;  John 
20:2).  (4)  Mary  Magdalene  returns  with  Peter  and  John  and 
sees  the  empty  tomb  (John  20:2-10).  (6)  The  first  appearance 
of  Christ;  Mary  Magdalene  remains  after  Peter  and  John 
leave  and  sees  Christ  (John  20:11-17;  cf.  Mark  16:9-11). 
(6)  Mary  Magdalene  returns  to  report  the  appearance  of 
Christ;  the  other  women  return  and  see  (Dhrist  (Matt.  28:9- 
10).  The  best  texts  omit  here  the  words:  “as  they  went  to 
tell  his  disciples.*'  They  actually  were  on  their  way  back  to 
the  garden.  (8)  The  report  of  Uie  guards  watching  the  tomb 
(Matt.  28:11-15).  (9)  The  third  appearance  of  Christ;  to 
Peter  in  the  afternoon  (Luke  24:34;  1  Cor.  16:5).  (10)  The 
fourth  appearance  of  Christ;  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  (Mark 
16:12-13;  Luke  24:13-36).  (11)  The  fifth  appearance  of 
Christ;  to  the  ten  disciples  (Mark  16:14;  Luke  24:36-43; 
John  20:19-23).  Though  Mark  mentions  “eleven/*  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  only  ten  disciples  here.  The  term  eleven  seems 
to  be  used  loosely  of  the  group.  (12)  The  sixth  appearance  of 
Christ;  to  the  eleven  disciples  (John  20:26-29).  (13)  The 
seventh  appearance  of  Christ;  to  the  seven  disciples  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (John  21:1-23).  (14)  The  eighth  appearance 
of  Christ;  to  the  five  hundred  (1  Cor.  16:6).  (16)  Tlie  ninth 
appearance  of  Christ;  to  James  the  Lord’s  brother  (1  Cor. 
16:7).  This  explains  apparently  why  James,  not  a  believer 
before  the  resurrection  (John  7:3),  immediately  after  the 
resurrection  is  included  as  a  believer  (Acts  1:14;  Gal.  1:19). 
(16)  The  tenth  appearance  of  C!hrist;  to  the  eleven  on  a 
mountain  in  Galilee  (Matt.  28:16-20;  Mark  16:16-18).  (17) 
The  eleventh  appearance  of  Christ;  at  the  time  of  the  ascen¬ 
sion  (Luke  24:44-63;  Acts  1:3-9).  (18)  The  twelfth  appear¬ 
ance;  to  Stephen  (Acts  7:66-66).  (19)  The  thirteenth  ap¬ 
pearance  of  CJhrist;  to  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus  (Acts 
9:3-6;  22:6-11;  26:13-18).  (20)  The  fourteenth  appearance 
of  Christ;  to  Paul  in  Arabia.  This  appearance  is  somewhat 
conjectural  (Acts  20:24  ;  26:17;  Gal.  1:12-17).  (21)  The 
fifteenth  appearance  of  Christ  to  Paul  in  the  temple  (Gal. 
1:18;  Acts  9:26-30;  22:17-21).  (22)  The  sixteenth  appear- 
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ance  of  Christ;  to  Paul  in  prison  (Acts  23:11).  (23)  The 
seventeenth  appearance  of  Christ;  to  the  Apostle  John  (Rev. 
1:12-20). 

The  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  one 
of  the  most  well-attested  events  of  ancient  history,  and  is 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the  Scriptural  presentation.  The 
significance  of  His  resurrection  will  be  subject  to  further 
discussion  later. 

The  Ascension  of  Christ 

Mark  16:19-20;  Luke  24:48-53;  Acts  1:8-11 

Though  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  ascension  of  Christ 
are  much  fewer  than  to  His  resurrection,  the  accounts  as 
given  demonstrate  the  bodily  departure  of  Christ  from  earth 
and  His  arrival  in  heaven.  In  addition  to  the  accounts  given 
in  Mark,  Luke,  and  Acts,  the  epistles  refer  to  the  ascension 
as  a  fact  (Heb.  4:14;  1  Pet.  3:22).  The  arrival  of  Christ  in 
heaven  is  also  repeatedly  stated  in  Scripture  in  more  than  a 
score  of  passages  (cf.  Acts  2:33-36).  It  was  a  fitting  climax 
for  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth  and  in  fulfillment  of  His  own 
declaration  that  He  would  return  to  the  Father.  The  histori¬ 
cal  facts  as  they  recount  the  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  and  culminate  in  His  ascension  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father  give  a  solid  basis  for  theological  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  The  historical  nar¬ 
ratives  are  fully  in  keeping  with  the  theological  implications 
which  are  drawn  from  them  in  the  epistles.  Upon  these  facts 
rest  our  Christian  faith  and  our  hope  of  life  to  come. 


Music  for  Worship,  Evangelism,  and  . 
Christian  Education 

By  Donald  P.  Hustad 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  three  principal  activities  of 
the  local  church  mentioned  in  our  subject.  But,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  we  usually  concentrate  on  them  one  at  a 
time.  In  one  service  we  provide  an  opportunity  for  corpo¬ 
rate  Christian  worship.  At  another  time  we  give  special  em¬ 
phasis  to  evangelism.  And  on  other  occasions  our  principal 
desire  is  the  training  of  believers.  For  this  reason  we  will 
address  ourselves,  not  necessarily  in  order  of  importance, 
to  music  for  worship,  music  for  evangelism,  and  music  in 
Christian  education. 

The  Christian  world  is  today  in  the  midst  of  a  revival 
of  liturgism.  Most  liturgical  churches  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  interested  in  their  heritage,  with  constant  research  in 
the  historic  practice  of  their  worship. 

Traditionally  nonliturgical  churches  are  today  showing 
great  interest  in  worship  form.  We  notice  particularly  the 
use  of  the  symbols  and  trappings  of  liturgical  practice.  It 
began  with  the  divided  chancel,  and  now  includes  the  use  of 
candles  and  crosses,  robes  with  colored  stoles  to  indicate  the 
season  of  the  church  year,  and  even  acolytes. 

We  should  not  presume  that  evangelicalism  has  remained 
aloof  from  this  trend.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  seasons  of 
Christmas  and  Easter  would  have  received  only  scant  at¬ 
tention  from  our  pastors.  Today,  our  church  bulletins  denote 
the  arrival  of  Advent,  and  even  Lent.  Our  church  buildings 
today  boast  stained  glass  windows,  vaulted  ceilings,  robed 
choirs,  and  carved  woodwork.  Thirty  years  ago  these  same 
fellowships  would  have  felt  that  a  plain  structure  with  little 
decoration  was  more  expressive  of  their  philosophy  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  their  conscience  in  spending  the  Lord’s  money. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  condemnation  of  liturgies  or 
of  beauty  in  God’s  house.  Symbolism  and  beauty  can  do 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  third  installment  of  the  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  Memorial  Lectures  on  the  subject,  “A  Spiritual  Ministry  of 
Music,”  given  November  10*13,  1959,  at  the  Dallas  llieological  Seminary, 
by  Mr.  Hustad. 
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much  to  provide  a  proper  settinR  for  the  experience  of  wor¬ 
ship.  But  we  seem  to  be  adding  the  appurtenances  of  wor¬ 
ship  /or  their  own  sake — simply  because  money  is  available 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  thing  to  do.  While  condemning  others 
for  “vain  repetition/’  we  should  remind  ourselves  that  it  is 
easy  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  a  vaulted  cathedral,  the  quiet  of 
a  dim  sanctuary,  the  thrill  of  glorious  art  and  music,  and  the 
worthy  poetry  of  fine  hymns — and  to  mistake  this  aesthetic 
experience  for  a  spiritual  one.  Is  that  what  is  happening  in 
some  of  our  Bible-preaching  churches?  We  have  had  little 
training  or  tradition  in  corporate  worship.  Does  it  occur  just 
because  the  church  is  beautiful  and  the  choir  is  robed? 

Isaiah  6:1-8  sets  forth  the  dramatic  experiences  of  true 
worship:  “In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  I  saw  also  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train 
filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  seraphims:  each  one  had 
six  wings ;  with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he 
covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly.  And  one  cried  unto 
another,  and  said.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts:  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.  And  the  posts  of  the  door 
moved  at  the  voice  of  him  that  cried,  and  the  house  was  filled 
with  smoke.  Then  said  I,  Woe  is  me!  for  I  am  undone ;  because 
I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  unclean  lips :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphims  unto  me,  hav¬ 
ing  a  live  coal  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  with  the  tongs 
from  off  the  altar:  and  be  laid  it  upon  my  mouth,  and  said, 
Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips;  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken 
away,  and  thy  sin  purged.  Also  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
saying.  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?  Then  said 
I,  Here  am  I;  send  me.’* 

In  simplest  outline  we  see  here  a  vision  of  the  holy  God,  the 
sinfulness  of  man,  the  work  of  regeneration  and  cleansing, 
and  a  consecration  to  service.  If  our  corporate  worship  serv¬ 
ices  could  include  each  of  these  experiences,  they  would  indeed 
be  complete,  and  pleasing  to  God. 

We  understand  that  the  word  worship  comes  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word  “weorthscipe’’  and  means  the  ascription  of 
worth.  In  other  words,  God  is  worthy  of  our  worship.  There 
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are  at  least  three  aspects  of  God's  worth  mentioned  in  this 
passasre.  A  central  verse  contains  the  historic  hymn,  The 
Trisagion,  “Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts:  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory."  Our  God  is  perfectly  holy. 

There  is  also  evidence  of  God’s  power.  “And  the  poets  of 
the  door  moved  at  the  voice  of  him  that  cried."  We  hear  a 
good  deal  of  preaching  of  God’s  grace,  and  we  are  thankful 
for  it;  it  meets  our  heart  need.  But  have  we  missed  some¬ 
thing  of  an  awareness  of  His  holiness  and  His  power? 

Perhaps  there  is  a  third  truth  here.  Does  the  phrase  “the 
house  was  filled  with  smoke"  say  something  about  the  final 
inscrutability  of  God,  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  Eternal 
One?  William  Culbertson  recently  said:  “To  be  sure,  God  has 
revealed  Himself,  in  the  person  of  His  Son,  and  in  the  written 
Word  of  God.  But  let  us  understand  that  though  we  have  that 
revelation,  both  our  ignorance  and  also  the  fact  of  the  incom¬ 
prehensibility  of  God  Himself  mean  that  no  one  of  us  can  say 
He  knows  God  perfectly.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  Him,  of  whom  there  is  no  searching  of  His  under¬ 
standing,  and  there  is  no  full  comprehension  of  His  w&ya.  ’For 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways 
higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts’ 
(Isa.  66:3).’“ 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  central  figure  in  Isaiah  6  is 
not  the  worshiper  but  the  God  who  is  worshiped.  I  am  re¬ 
minded  that  our  churches  sing  many  fine  hymns  of  Christian 
experience,  of  consecration,  of  challenge  and  of  aspiration. 
But  there  are  many  Christians  who  rarely  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  their  adoration  in  Reginald  Haber’s  “Holy, 
Holy,  Holy"  or  any  other  comparable  hymn.  Need  I  say  that 
preoccupation  with  our  own  experience,  our  own  weaknesses, 
and  even  our  own  holy  aspirations  will  never  lift  us  up  to  full 
spiritual  power.  Perhaps  if  Christians  today  could  get  Isaiah’s 
vision  of  a  transcendent  (jod,  we  would  have  the  revival  we 
so  desperately  need! 

And  how  do  we  approach  such  a  God  as  this?  Coming 
“boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace"  (Heb.  4:16)  does  not  mean 
brashly,  or  irreverently,  but  soberly.  It  is  obvicnis  that  we 
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can  properly  prepare  our  hearts  to  come  into  His  presence 
only  in  an  attitude  of  quietness,  of  heart-searching.  Yet  so 
many  times,  in  the  five  minutes  preceding  the  tsrpical  morn¬ 
ing  service,  the  atmosphere  is  more  like  that  of  a  convention 
or  a  community  gathering,  in  which  we  are  more  concerned 
with  meeting  our  friends  than  with  meeting  God.  In  many 
churches,  the  hubbub  of  the  conclusion  of  a  successful  Sunday 
School  can  become  a  stumbling  block,  because  we  fail  to 
properly  prepare  our  hearts  for  true  worship. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  purpose,  and  solving  the 
problem  need  not  wait  for  long-term  education.  Building 
committees  should  consider  isolating  the  educational  zone 
from  the  church  sanctuary.  And  if  you  cannot  rebuild  the 
church  right  now,  the  doors  between  the  sanctuary  and  the 
Sunday  School  rooms  can  be  kept  closed  and  a  few  yards  of 
carpeting  can  be  purchased  for  the  aisles.  If  the  ushers 
would  speak  to  worshipers  only  outside  the  sanctuary,  and 
then  in  quieter  tones,  they  would  set  an  example  that  would 
soon  be  followed  by  most  of  the  congregation.  A  few  weeks  of 
training,  backed  by  vision  and  a  desire  for  genuinely  spir¬ 
itual  results,  would  work  wonders. 

The  musical  elements  of  a  typical  morning  service  make 
their  own  unique  contributions  to  worship.  The  instrumental 
music  played  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  is  expected  to 
provide  a  mood  which  will  help  us  forget  the  world  of  mate¬ 
rial  things — automobiles  and  television,  balance  sheets  and 
insurance  policies,  even  ourselves,  our  friends  and  our  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  organ  prelude  properly  used  creates  an  atmosphere 
which  is  conducive  to  contemplation.  It  has  been  described  as 
'‘a  curtain  which  shuts  us  out  from  the  things  of  sense  and 
time,  and  shuts  us  in  with  God.”  This  is  the  opportunity  for 
every  individual  to  “be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God,”  (Ps. 
46:10)  to  prepare  himself  for  worship.  One  person,  prepar¬ 
ing  his  heart,  will  need  to  confess  his  sins;  another  will 
simply  dwell  on  the  attributes  of  God ;  and  another  will  want 
to  recount  God’s  care  and  providence. 

It  is  obvious  that  true  worship,  even  though  practiced 
corporately,  is  a  voluntary,  personal  and  private  ac^  and  no 
two  persons  can  prepare  to  worship  in  the  same  manner. 
From  the  musician’s  point  of  view  in  planning  the  prelude. 
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music  which  is  not  associated  with  a  text,  but  which  simply 
provides  a  reflective  atmosphere,  is  ideal.  There  are  some 
who  feel  that  this  sort  of  music  is  not  sacred;  they  would 
like  to  have  us  play  a  prelude  based  on  a  familiar  hymn  tune, 
in  order  to  call  to  mind  a  familiar  hynm  text.  But  this 
ignores  the  fact  of  individual  need  and  suggests  that  every¬ 
body  must  prepare  his  heart  in  the  same  manner.  Instead  of 
simply  drawing  a  curtain,  they  would  like  to  have  us  write 
something  on  it.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  place  for  both  kinds 
of  preludes. 

So  many  pastors  seem  to  miss  the  drama  that  is  apparent 
in  Isaiah  6 — ^the  many  moods  and  experiences  of  worship. 
We  do  not  debate  that  in  our  nonliturgical  churches  the 
preaching  of  *he  Word  is  central;  we  have  demonstrated  it 
by  the  placing  of  the  pulpit.  But  surely  we  do  not  believe 
that  in  a  service  of  worship  the  receiving  of  the  Word  of 
God  in  instruction  and  admonition  is  the  only  spiritual  expe¬ 
rience.  When  is  the  time  for  praise?  for  confession?  When 
do  we  dedicate  ourselves,  our  talents,  and  our  substance? 

For  this  reason,  may  I  suggest  that  it  may  be  unwise  to 
plan  the  worship  service  as  we  might  a  brief  radio  program, 
with  all  the  hymns,  the  anthem,  and  the  special  solo,  dealing 
with  the  same  subject.  Rather,  let  us  begin  the  service  with 
general  hymns  of  worship,  calling  to  remmbrance  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  God  the  Father,  glorifying  God  the  Son  who  created 
and  sustains  the  universe,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  who 
dwells  within,  enlightening  our  spiritual  eyes. 

Before  the  message,  we  may  sing  such  a  hymn  as  “Break 
Thou  the  Bread  of  Life,”  or  “Lord,  Speak  to  Me,”  a  hymn 
that  says  to  God :  “Now  that  I  have  praised  Thee  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  I  am  ready  for  instruction  from  Thy  Word. 
Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth.” 

The  hymn  immediately  following  the  sermon  is  most  im¬ 
portant  of  ail,  and  yet  many  pastors  omit  it  entirely  with  the 
evident  attitude  “Let’s  not  break  the  spell,  or  provide  an 
anticlimax.  The  sermon  was  God’s  message  to  us;  nothing 
should  follow  it.”  But  may  we  ask:  “What  is  our  response 
to  God’s  message?  If  we  hear  God’s  Word  aright,  should 
there  not  be  an  immediate  response?  Should  not  the  hymn 
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at  the  close  of  the  service  give  us  an  opportunity  to  answer 
God?” 

And  what  is  the  function  of  so-called  “special  music”  in 
the  worship  service?  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  singing 
of  the  choir  or  the  soloist  is  a  priestly  function.  They  do 
something  for  the  congregation  that  it  cannot  do  for  itself, 
because  they  have  greater  musical  gifts,  because  they  have 
had  more  training,  and  because  they  have  spent  more  time  in 
rehearsal.  Certainly  the  worship  of  God  should  have  some 
place  for  music  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary,  music  that  is 
other  worldly,  that  expresses  something  of  our  ecstacy  in  the 
presence  of  a  holy  and  omnipotent  God.  The  cornerstone  on 
our  music  building  at  Moody  Bible  Institute  quotes  Psalm 
66 :2  and  expresses  this  challenge,  “Make  a  joyful  noise  unto 
God,  all  ye  lands:  Sing  forth  the  honour  of  his  name:  make 
his  praise  glorious.” 

2  Chronicles  6:13-14  is  part  of  the  story  of  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  temple,  and  records  one  instance  of  God’s  pres¬ 
ence  in  thrilling  music:  “It  came  even  to  pass,  as  the  trum¬ 
peters  and  singers  were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard 
in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord;  and  when  they  lifted  up 
their  voice  with  the  trumpets  and  csnnbals  and  instruments 
of  musick,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying.  For  he  is  good;  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever:  that  then  the  house  was  filled 
with  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  the  IXMto ;  so  that  the  priests 
could  not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of  the  cloud:  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  God.” 

There  remain  two  items  of  instrumental  music  which  are 
sometimes  problematical,  the  offertory  and  postlude.  Is  not 
the  offering  another  opportunity  for  us  to  say,  “Here  am  I; 
send  me”?  This  is  the  time  when  we  give  of  our  substance, 
and  yet  this  is  only  symbolic  of  the  giving  of  ourselves  to 
God.  It  has  alwajrs  seemed  to  me  that,  once  the  great  drama 
of  worship  has  begun,  it  is  dangerous  to  interrupt  it,  espe¬ 
cially  with  nothing  more  significant  than  an  instrumental 
interlude.  Many  thinking  organists  choose  to  play  the  tune 
associated  with  a  hymn  of  consecration  such  as  “Take  My 
Life  and  Let  It  Be,”  or  “Oh  Jesus,  I  Have  Promised.”  Would 
it  not  be  even  better  for  the  choir,  the  soloist  or  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  stnp  a  hynm  of  dedication  that  would  continue  the  ex- 
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perience  of  worship.  Certainly,  the  Sunday  morning  r*'*rtory 
is  not  the  place  for  the  display  of  one's  digital  dex  4.y  in 
playing  an  instrument,  in  rather  an  exhibitionist  wayi 

There  are  some  times  when  there  should  be  absolutely  no 
postlude  in  the  service.  If  the  challenge  has  been  sobering,  we 
should  leave  God's  house  with  little  conversation,  and  with¬ 
out  the  distraction  of  a  noisy  organ  selection.  There  are 
other  occasions  when  our  hearts  have  been  lifted  in  spiritual 
joy,  when  a  brilliant  toccata  is  not  out  of  place.  Just  as  the 
prelude  should  be  the  beginning  of  worship,  so  the  postlude 
should  be  the  conclusion.  It  should  not  be  simply  a  cover  for 
the  beehive  of  conversation  that  takes  place  immediately 
following  the  benediction.  In  some  churches  a  few  courageous 
souls  remain  seated  through  the  poetlude,  knowing  that  this 
too  is  an  opportunity  for  worship. 

The  second  aspect  of  our  study  is  music  for  evangelism. 
Here  we  will  not  give  explicit  suggestions  or  express  definite 
opinions,  but  rather  point  out  the  unique  problems  and  po¬ 
tential  of  the  day  in  which  we  live. 

In  our  evangelical  communions,  the  two  Sunday  services 
were  traditionally  called  morning  and  evening  worship.  With 
the  advent  of  the  evangelistic  campaigns  of  the  last  century, 
in  the  churches  where  the  evening  service  has  continued,  it  is 
often  called  an  "evangelistic  service."  Sometimes  it  gets  a 
more  descriptive  title  such  as  the  "Happy  Gospel  Hour." 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  ofttimes  music  has  been  given  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  solving  the  problem  of  sagging  attendance  in 
the  evening  service.  A  lively  song  service,  special  guest  talent, 
a  song  leader  who  sparkles — ^these  seemed  to  help  for  a  while. 
But  when  we  had  exhausted  the  supply  of  outside  attractions, 
and  when  we  discovered  that  for  entertainment  we  could  not 
really  compete  with  radio  and  television,  then  we  had  to  do 
some  soul-searching. 

Today  we  face  the  fact  that  if  believers  attend  our  churches 
at  all  they  come  to  the  morning  service.  Does  this  mean  that 
we  should  reverse  the  character  of  our  services,  having  a  more 
formal  program  of  worship  in  the  evening  and  a  typical  even- 
gelistic  service  in  the  morning? 
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Certainly  we  cannot  circumscribe  the  ministry  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Who  are  we  to  say  that  He  will  bring  others  to 
Himself  through  one  type  of  service  or  another,  through  one 
type  of  music  or  another?  We  notice  in  Isaiah  6  that  it  was 
the  vision  of  a  holy,  powerful,  and  incomprehensible  God 
that  moved  a  man  to  be  conscious  of  his  sin,  crying  *'Woe 
is  me!"  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  sinner,  coming  into  a  morn¬ 
ing  worship  service,  might  be  conscious  of  such  a  God,  and 
might  bow  in  contrition  and  confession?  Is  it  not  proper  to 
expect  that  the  service  of  worship  is  also  a  service  of  evan¬ 
gelism,  that  some  will  come  forward  during  a  closing  hymn 
to  express  their  commitment  or  will  remain  to  speak  to  the 
minister? 

In  a  typical  evening  service  of  evangelism,  our  resources 
are  familiar  to  all.  Here  the  simple  music  of  the  gospel  can 
be  used  to  best  advantage.  There  is  a  certain  directness  of 
appeal,  a  certain  repetition  of  truth,  a  certain  simplicity 
which  makes  the  gospel  song  a  logical  medium  for  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  evangelism.  There  are  those  who 
object  to  the  emotional  flavor  of  the  gospel  hymn.  And  yet, 
we  remind  you  that  without  proper  emotion  there  is  no 
action  of  the  will,  no  spiritual  experience  at  all.  How  often 
it  has  happened  that  an  arrow  of  melody  attaches  itself  to 
the  heart  of  the  listener,  repeats  itself  over  and  over,  bring¬ 
ing  back  such  words  as  "Sinners  Jesus  will  receive,"  or  "Let 
Jesus  come  into  your  heart."  Sometimes  this  power  of  recall 
continues  over  a  span  of  years  and  a  melody  learned  in 
youth  will  bring  a  grown  man  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
heart’s  need. 

Of  course,  there  are  pitfalls  to  be  avoided.  There  is  always 
extra  emotional  stress  in  repetition.  We  must  be  sure  that  we 
offer  a  warm-hearted,  unhurried  invitation  to  the  sinner.  We 
must  also  be  sure  that  the  encouragement  we  give  is  not  the 
result  of  hypnotic  repetition,  producing  a  spurious  experience 
rather  than  a  genuine  work  of  grace.  I  suppose  that  those  ot 
us  who  understand  the  sovereignty  of  God  should  be  more 
concerned  with  overdoing  the  human  element  than  with  under¬ 
doing  it.  So  many  times  we  insist  on  reaping  the  harvest 
ourselves,  even  when  the  grain  is  not  ready,  forgetting  that 
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the  Apostle  Paul  said,  have  planted,  Apollos  watered;  but 
God  gave  the  increase”  (1  Cor.  3:6). 

Rh3rthm  is  particularly  dangerous  in  the  giving  of  an 
invitation.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  as  rhythm  increases  in 
a  musical  composition  the  intellectual  powers  of  a  listening 
man  decrease.  Years  ago  it  was  common  to  hear  the  beat  of 
a  drum  accompanying  invitation  songs.  Today,  in  most  evan¬ 
gelical  fellowships,  we  feel  that  this  is  not  wise  or  appropriate. 
The  hynm  ”Just  As  I  Am”  by  Charlotte  Elliott  is  most  often 
used  for  the  invitation  in  the  Billy  Graham  crusades.  It  is 
sung  at  a  very  serious  tempo,  and  song  leader  Cliff  Barrows 
asks  his  choir  to  eliminate  all  of  the  jerky  rhythms  which  are 
a  part  of  William  Bradbury's  original  melody. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  list  the  hymns  that  are  most  often 
sung  in  the  Billy  Graham  crusades.  Earlier  we  noticed  that 
each  wave  of  Christian  revival  brought  its  own  flood  of  new 
hymnody.  However,  the  new  music  of  the  Graham  campaigns 
is  actually  not  new  at  all,  even  though  it  seems  fresh  to  to* 
day's  audiences.  The  songs  most  often  used  are  “Blessed 
Assurance,”  written  seventy-flve  years  ago;  'To  God  Be  the 
Glory,”  which  is  almost  as  old ;  and  “How  Great  Thou  Art,” 
a  Swedish  hynm  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  which  has 
already  been  sung  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  This 
startling  novelty  in  evangelism  may  result  from  the  fact  that 
no  member  of  the  Billy  Graham  team  is  a  music  publisher. 
It  has  been  suggested  that,  just  as  secular  America  is  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  multimillion  dcdlar  music  publishing  industry  known 
as  'Tin  Pan  Alley,  so  our  churches  have  been  victimized  by 
some  publishers  who  have  been  more  concerned  with  making 
money  than  meeting  a  genuine  spiritual  need. 

Or  is  it  true  that  Christians  are  getting  tired  of  their 
strained-vegetable  diet  of  music  and  are  lotfldng  for  some¬ 
thing  better?  “Blessed  Assurance”  is  one  of  our  finest  hymns 
of  testimony,  based  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  upon  sane 
spiritual  experience.  “To  God  Be  the  Glory”  and  “How  Great 
Thou  Art”  are  hymns  of  praise,  even  though  they  are  set  to 
good  examples  of  gospel  song  melody. 

Sometimes  we  fail  to  count  our  blessings.  Have  you  noticed 
that  the  chorus  fad  has  passed?  Don't  misunderstand  me; 
there  is  virtue  in  a  good  chorus.  It  is  short,  terse,  and  conveys 
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one  truth  in  a  succinct  fashion.  But,  for  too  long  our  entire 
diet  of  singing,  at  least  in  the  Sunday  schod  and  youth  meet¬ 
ing,  was  choruses.  I  recently  visited  a  youth  *‘singspiration’* 
at  our  church  and  was  delighted  to  hear  young  people  calling 
for  hymns  and  good  gospel  songs,  as  well  as  choruses. 

Many  pastors  today  find  good  response  to  a  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  service  of  fellowship,  of  Bible  study,  and  even  of 
informal  worship.  It  is  a  good  occasion  for  singing  that  is 
directed;  it  is  a  natural  time  to  express  our  common  faith 
and  experiences  in  Christ.  Informality  does  not  necessarily 
include  irreverence  and  Sunday  evening  may  be  the  time  for 
fellowship  in  Christ.  It  is  also  a  good  opportunity  to  train 
our  parishioners  in  the  use  of  new  church  music,  and  to  lead 
them  to  a  spiritual  experience  in  the  use  of  music  we  already 
know. 

It  is  the  third  area  of  our  discussion  —  music  for  Chris¬ 
tian  education  —  in  which  we  have  sinned  the  most,  and  in 
which  there  is  our  greatest  hope  for  the  future. 

The  problem  was  dramatized  for  me  the  day  my  little 
girl  came  home  singing  a  new  chorus  she  had  learned  in 
Sunday  school.  She  was  mispronouncing  syllables,  ‘The 
Word  of  God  will  break  the  rock  in  tway”  (sic).  I  asked  her 
what  she  understood  the  song  to  mean,  and  was  a  bit  taken 
aback  by  her  immediate  reply,  “Don’t  be  silly.  Daddy,  it 
doesn’t  mean  a  thing.  It’s  just  a  song.’’  How  many  times 
have  we  used  music  in  our  church  school  for  fun  and  for 
recreation,  even  when  our  purposes  were  grander?  How 
many  times  have  we  underestimated  the  youngster’s  ability 
to  learn  and  to  understand? 

The  great  challenge  is  to  give  the  right  music  in  Chris¬ 
tian  education,  because  children  will  accept  an3rthing  that 
they  are  taught.  Most  of  us  have  imagined  that  they  must 
have  light,  frothy  choruses,  sometimes  with  meaningless 
words  and  accompanied  with  actions  that  give  the  children 
physical  exercise  but  do  not  make  any  spiritual  sense.  But  a 
few  have  learned  that  children  enjoy  a  solid  hymn  like  “When 
Morning  Guilds  the  Skies’’  even  more  than  “Climb,  Climb  up 
Sunshine  Mountain,’’  or  “Let  the  Sunshine  in.’’ 

Actually,  we  can  do  little  to  change  the  musical  tastes  of 
the  present  adult  generation.  (Xir  hope  for  the  future  is  in 
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rearinjr  a  generation  of  young  people  who  will  have  sung  with 
understanding  when  they  were  children  not  only  hymns  espe¬ 
cially  planned  for  younger  minds,  but  also  the  historic. 
Biblical  hymns  of  the  church. 

God’s  Word  gives  as  a  formula  of  education  for  the  home, 
the  school,  and  the  church,  ’Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go:  and  when  he  is  (rid,  he  will  not  depart  from  it” 
(Prov.  22:6).  This  includes  training  for  reverence  in  God’s 
house,  for  good  table  manners,  honesty,  and  all  the  Christian 
virtues,  but  we  believe  that  it  also  includes  the  use  of  Chria- 
tian  music.  If  we  train  our  children  to  understand  and  to 
appreciate  worthy  music,  there  will  be  few  problems  in  the 
music  of  the  church  of  tomorrow. 

In  an  earlier  Griffith  Thomas  Lecture  series.  Dr.  Frank 
Gaebelein  broadened  the  challenge  to  include  a  total  program 
of  Christian  education:  “Can  it  be  that  we  evangelicals  are 
not  only  aesthetically  immature  but  that  we  also  insist  upon 
remaining  so?  Have  we  so  far  forgotten  the  apostolic  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  ’think  on’  the  things  that  are  ’lovely  and  of  good  re¬ 
port’  (Phil.  4:8)  that  we  by-pass  the  first-rate  in  favor  of  the 
third-rate?  Have  we,  finally,  overlooked  the  fact  that  nothing, 
whether  in  music  or  preaching,  can  possibly  be  too  good  for 
the  Lord? 

’’If  there  is  any  truth  in  what  has  just  been  said,  then 
Christian  education  must  lead  the  way  to  reform.  The  Bible 
schools  and  institutes  must  rethink  their  aesthetics  in  the 
light  of  the  plain  fact  that  God  should  have  the  best.  Other 
Christian  schools  and  colleges  have  an  obligation  to  strengthen 
their  music  departments.  They  should  look  to  it  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  hear  as  much  great  music  as  possible,  and  that  an 
increasing  number  enjoy  the  creative  experience  of  making 
good  music.  And  if  the  suggestion  may  be  respectfully  offered 
—  the  theological  seminaries  might  well  give  music  a  real 
place  in  the  curriculum,  for  among  Christian  workers  the 
pastor  can  least  of  all  afford  to  remain  musically  illiterate. 

’’The  call  is  for  Christian  education  to  lead  the  way  to 
higher  things.  But  that  call  will  not  be  fully  answered  until 
our  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  espouse  a  philosophy  of 
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music  befitting  the  Gospel.  So  long  as  the  lower  levels  of  an 
art  so  closely  linked  to  man’s  emotions  are  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  best,  we  shall  continue  to  have  Christian  lead¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  are  deaf  to  the  nobler  elements  of  spiritual 
song.  Evangelicalism  is  due  for  a  musical  reformation.  The 
reformation  will  come  only  when  Christian  education,  having 
set  its  face  against  the  cheap  in  this  greatest  of  the  arts,  seeks 
to  develop  in  its  students  response  to  a  level  of  music  worthy 
of  the  deep  things  of  God.  Here,  as  in  so  much  else,  we  do 
well  to  listen  to  Martin  Luther,  who  called  music  *a  noble  gift 
of  God  next  to  theology,’  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say:  ’We 
must  teach  music  in  schools;  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  have 
skill  in  music  .  .  .  neither  should  we  ordain  young  men  as 
preachers  unless  they  have  been  well  exercised  in  music.’  ”* 

*Gaebelein,  Frank;  The  Pattern  of  God's  Truth,  pp.  78-81. 
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The  Virgin  Birth  in  the  Old  Testament 

By  Chables  L.  Feinbebg 

In  order  to  define  the  field  of  investigation  precisely  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  this  study  will  not  deal  with  the  sig¬ 
nificant  accounts  of  the  virgin  birth  in  the  Gospels  of  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke.  They  are  valid  and  trustworthy  narratives, 
but  not  within  the  immediate  range  of  this  treatment.  The 
“immaculate  conception’*  phrase,  which  confuses  the  birth 
of  Mary  with  that  of  Christ,  is  not  a  proper  designation  for 
our  subject.  Neither  “supernatural  birth”  nor  “supernatural 
conception”  conveys  the  intended  meaning,  for  in  the  first 
case  there  was,  as  far  as  Scripture  testimony  is  concerned, 
nothing  exceptional  in  the  birth,  and  in  the  second  case,  the 
terminology  is  too  broad  in  view  of  the  supernatural  concep¬ 
tion  of  Isaac,  Samson,  and  John  the  Baptist,  among  others. 
Virgin  birth  is  accurate  as  a  statement  and  not  open  to 
equivocation.' 

When  Adam  and  Eve  sinned  in  disobedience  to  the  clear 
prohibition  given  them  by  God,  the  Lord  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  the  serpent  in  these  words :  “And  the  Lord  God  said  to 
the  serpent.  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  cursed  art  thou  more 
than  all  the  cattle,  and  more  than  all  the  beasts  of  the  field; 
on  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days 
of  thy  life.  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  he  shall  bruise  thy  head, 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel”  (Gen.  3 :14-16).  This  important 
prophecy  at  the  threshold  of  Biblical  revelation  has  received 
various  explanations  at  the  hands  of  expositors.  One  of  these 
is  significant  for  the  subject  of  the  virgin  birth  in  the  Old 
Testament 

The  Naturalistic  Interpretation 

This  position  sees  in  the  prediction  a  confiict  between 
snakes  and  men.  Skinner  puts  it  succinctly:  “The  whole  brood 

'L  M.  Sweet,  ‘'Virgin'Birth,*'  International  Standard  Bible  Encyelopedta, 
V,  S052. 
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of  serpents,  and  the  whole  race  of  men.*’*  More  elaborately 
stated  it  holds:  **There  is  to  be  endless  hostility  between 
snakes  and  men,  the  one  crushing  the  head  of  the  other  when¬ 
ever  the  opportunity  arises,  and  the  snake  striking  at  the  heel 
of  man.  Ancient  zoology  is  often  strange  to  us,  and  there  is 
other  evidence  to  show  that  the  old  Hebrew  believed  that 
earth  was  the  normal  food  of  snakes.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
most  snakesbites  are  inflicted  on  the  foot  Our  narrative  ex¬ 
plains  this  as  part  of  the  ’curse’  or  doom  laid  on  the  creature 
for  having  misled  the  woman.”*  Three  observations  are  in 
order  here.  First  all  other  usages  of  *evah  (enmity)  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  in  connection  with  relationships  between  per¬ 
sons — Numbers  36 :21-22  (the  manslayer  and  cities  of  refuge)  ; 
Ezekial  26:16  (Philistines) ;  and  36:6  (Mount  Seir,  the  Edo¬ 
mites).  The  strong  probability  is  that  a  similar  sense  is  called 
for  in  Genesis  3:16.  Secondly,  the  passage  gives  no  occasion 
for  inferring  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  considered  earth 
’’the  normal  food  of  snakes.”  All  that  is  meant  is  that  snakes 
will  live  on  the  ground.  A  symbolic  sense  is  intended  as  in 
the  expression  ’’lick  the  dust”  (Ps.  72 :9 ;  Isa.  49 :23 ;  and  Mic. 
7:17).  Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  both  Skinner  and  Robin¬ 
son  belong  to  the  critical  school  of  Old  Testament  interpre¬ 
tation. 

A  modification  of  this  view  is  presented  by  H.  B.  Pratt. 
He  combines  the  naturalistic  approach  with  a  figurative  ex¬ 
planation.  He  reasons:  ’’Enwiapped  in  the  curse  which  fell 
upon  the  serpent,  is  found  the  first  promise — the  germ  of  all 
the  other  promises.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  found  here  a 
curse  upon  the  whole  race  of  snakes,  and  a  prophecy  of  the 
implacable  hatred  which  exists  between  them  and  men.  The 
words  of  this  prophecy  .  .  .  have,  as  many  other  prophecies 
have,  a  double  application  and  a  double  fulfilment;  as  there 
was  there  not  merely  a  serpent,  but  that  ’Wicked  One,*  who 
availed  himself  of  that  disguise  to  disarm  the  suspicions  of 
Eve,  and  to  awaken  her  curiosity  and  interest.  .  .  .  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constant  use  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
t)uU  woman  is  the  Church,  who  is  one  and  the  same  through- 


*John  Skinner,  Genetu,  Internatitmal  CritUiU  Ctmmtntmry,  pp.  79*80. 
*T.  H.  Robinson,  G tmesis,  Abinfdtn  Bible  Cemmsentstry,  p.  223. 
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out  all  the  ages,  the  mother  of  Christ,  'according  to  the  flesh,* 
and  of  us;  he  being  'the  flrst-bom  among  many  brethren.* 
Romans  8:29.  .  .  .  Between  the  Church,  then, — ^the  Church 
of  the  believing  people  of  God  in  all  ages  and  countries — and 
Satan,  and  between  her  seed  and  his  seed,  God  has  placed 
enmity  (comp.  Eph.  2:2-3;  2  Ck)r.  4:3-4);  the  which  two 
seeds  divide  between  themselves  the  whole  race  of  Adam  and 
Eve.”*  This  curious  approach  confuses  cause  and  effect,  and 
happily  is  not  held  by  others. 

The  Symbolic  Interpretation 
Most  expositors  hold  that  the  prophecy  is  symbolic  in 
intent.  In  its  simplest  form  this  position  understands  the 
passage  to  teach  a  struggle  between  good  men  and  bad  men. 
Jamieson  points  out  that  seed,  though  it  can  be  employed  of 
an  individual  (Gen.  4:26;  21:13),  commonly  denotes  chil¬ 
dren  or  posterity  (Gen.  13:16;  Ps.  22:23  ;  2  Kings  11:1). 
Thus  seed  of  the  serpent  must  include  wicked  men  every¬ 
where  (cf.  John  8:44;  13:38  with  Matt  23:33),  whereas  the 
seed  of  the  woman  in  contrast  must  refer  to  the  children  of 
(jk)d  (Gal.  3:29).*  Driver  introduces  a  slightly  different 
element  here.  He  maintains:  ''There  is  to  be  a  continual  spir¬ 
itual  struggle  between  man  and  the  manifold  temptations  by 
which  he  is  beset.  Evil  promptings  and  suggestions  are  ever 
assailing  the  sons  of  men;  and  they  must  be  ever  exerting 
themselves  to  repel  them.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  great 
and  crowning  defeat  of  man’s  spiritual  adversary  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  Him  who  was  in  a  special  sense  the  'seed*  of 
the  woman,  the  representative  of  humanity,  who  overcame 
once  and  for  all  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  But  the  terms  of 
the  verse  are  perfectly  general;  and  it  must  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  so  as  to  exclude  those  minor,  though  in  their  own 
sphere  not  less  real,  triumphs,  by  which  in  all  ages  indi¬ 
viduals  have  resisted  the  suggestions  of  sin  and  proved 
themselves  superior  to  the  power  of  evil.  It  is  a  prolonged 
and  continuous  conflict  which  the  verse  contemplates,  though 
one  in  which  the  law  and  aim  of  humanity  is  to  be  to  resist. 


*H.  B.  Pratt,  Studies  in  the  Beni  •/  Genesis,  pp.  42*43. 
'Jamieson,  Fausset,  and  Brown,  Cemmeistnry,  I,  S7. 
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and  if  possible  to  slay,  the  serpent  which  symbolizes  the 
power  of  temptation/'*  The  impersonal  element  injected  here 
is  not  usual. 

Hensrstenberg  attempts  to  answer  objections  which  may 
be  levelled  against  the  symbolic  interpretation.  He  argues: 
*Tt  has  been  objected  that  any  r^erence  to  Satan  is  inadmis¬ 
sible  because  the  'seed  of  the  serpent’  here  spoken  of  cannot 
designate  wicked  men,  who  are  'children  of  the  devil;’  for 
these,  too,  belong  to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  put  in  opposition  to  it.  ...  It  is  quite  true  that,  by 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  her  whole  progeny  is  designated ;  but 
they  who  enter  into  communion  with  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  the  human  race  are  viewed  as  having  excommunicated 
themselves.  Compare  Gen.  xxi.  12,  where  Isaac  alone  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  tx  ue  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  his  other 
sons  are,  as  false  descendants,  excluded.  .  .  .  The  greater 
number  of  the  earlier  Christian  interpreters  were  of  the 
opinion  that,  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Messiah  is 
directly  pointed  at.  But  to  this  opinion  it  may  be  objected, 
that  it  does  violence  to  the  language  to  understand,  by  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  any  single  individual;  and  the  more  so, 
since  we  are  compelled  to  understand,  by  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,  a  plurality  of  individuals,  viz.,  the  spiritual  children 
of  Satan,  the  heads  and  members  of  the  kingdom  of  dark¬ 
ness.’” 

On  equally  good  authority  it  has  been  shown  that  the  seed 
of  the  woman  can  refer  to  an  individual,  and  that  without 
any  violence  to  the  language.  Hengstenberg  makes  the  entire 
passage  teach  that,  although  Satan  has  inflicted  a  severe 
wound  on  the  woman,  and  will  continue  to  assail  her  and  her 
descendants,  yet  he  will  be  allowed  to  inflict  on  mankind  only 
wounds  that  are  curable,  while  the  progeny  of  the  woman  in 
a  future  time  would  vanquish  him,  and  make  him  feel  all 
his  weakness. 

*S.  R.  Driver,  The  Book  •/  Genesis,  p.  57.  A  similar  approach  is  suggested 
by  Lange  who  understands  the  seed  of  the  woman  to  include  the  human 
race,  and  the  serpent’s  seed  (demons  and  their  powers)  as  those  who 
have  “become  ethically  children  of  the  power  of  temptation.”  Genesis, 
Lange’s  Commentary,  p.  234. 

^E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  I,  27*28. 
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It  is  clear  to  Briggs  that  something  beyond  the  animal 
serpent  is  in  view,  for  there  are  knowledge,  speech,  and  intel¬ 
ligence  even  higher  than  accorded  the  man  or  woman.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  sacred  writer  attributed  none  of  the  powers  of 
reasoning  and  speech  to  the  other  animals  in  Eden.'  He 
explains:  “The  term  seed  is  a  generic  term  for  the  entire 
race  of  descendants  of  the  woman  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
serpent  on  the  other.  The  seed  of  the  serpent  embraces  all 
the  evil  race  derived  from  him.  This  prediction  points  not 
merely  to  the  whole  family  of  snakes,  but  to  the  serpents  of 
the  higher  world,  the  evil  spirits,  and  to  the  serpents  among 
mankind,  the  evil  men,  and  seducers,  called  by  Jesus  the 
children  of  the  devil,  indeed  all  the  forces  of  evil  which  array 
themselves  against  the  children  of  God.  The  seed  of  the 
woman  embraces  the  human  race  as  such,  that  is,  all  who 
take  part  in  the  conflicts  of  the  race  with  the  forces  of  evil. 
There  are  those  who  by  birthright  belong  to  the  seed  of  the 
woman  who  become  by  apostasy  the  children  of  the  serpent. 
There  are  also  those  who  are  won  as  trophies  of  grace  from 
the  seed  of  the  serpent  and  are  adopted  into  the  seed  of  re¬ 
demption.  These  two  great  forces  are  in  conflict  throughout 
history.”* 

Many  students  of  this  prophecy  who  maintain  the  sym¬ 
bolical  interpretation  ultimately  merge  the  general  sense 
into  a  particular  one,  thus  referring  the  prediction  in  the 
last  analysis  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  ably  stated  by 
Keil  and  Delitzsch:  “This  foe  is  Satan,  who  incessantly 
opposes  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  bruises  its  hed,  but  is 
eventually  to  be  trodden  under  its  feet.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this,  however,  apart  from  other  considerations,  that 
by  the  seed  of  the  woman  we  are  to  understand  one  solitary 
person,  one  individual  only.  As  the  woman  is  the  mother  of 
all  living  (ver.  20),  her  seed,  to  which  the  victory  bver  the 
serpent  and  its  seed  is  promised,  must  be  the  human  race. 
But  if  a  direct  and  exclusive  reference  to  Christ  appears  to 
be  exegetically  untenable,  the  allusion  in  the  word  to  Christ 
is  by  no  means  precluded  in  consequence.  In  itself  the  idea 

*C.  A.  Briggt,  Mttsimmie  Prophecy,  p.  72. 

'Briggs,  »p.  eit.,  pp.  74-7S. 
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of  zera\  the  seed,  is  an  indefinite  one,  since  the  posterity  of  a 
man  may  consist  of  a  whole  tribe  or  of  one  son  only  (iv^5, 
xxi.l2,  IS),  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  entire  tribe  may  be 
reduced  to  one  sin^rle  descendant  and  become  extinct  in  him. 
The  question,  therefore,  who  is  to  be  understood  by  the  *seed’ 
which  is  to  crush  the  serpent's  head,  can  only  be  answered 
from  the  history  of  the  human  race.  But  a  point  of  much 
greater  importance  comes  into  consideration  here.  Against 
the  natural  serpent  the  conflict  may  be  carried  on  by  the 
whole  human  race,  by  all  who  are  bom  of  woman,  but  not 
against  Satan.  As  he  is  a  foe  who,  can  only  be  met  with 
spiritual  weapons,  none  can  encounter  him  successfully  but 
such  as  possess  and  make  use  of  spiritual  arms.  Hence  the 
idea  of  the  'seed'  is  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  foe.  If  we 
look  at  the  natural  development  of  the  human  race.  Eve  bore 
three  sons,  but  only  one  of  them,  viz.,  Seth,  was  really  the 
seed  by  whom  the  human  family  was  preserved  through  the 
flood  and  perptuated  in  Noah:  so,  again,  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  Shem,  the  blessed  of  Jehovah,  from  whom  Abraham 
descended,  was  the  only  one  in  whose  seed  ail  nations  were  to 
be  blessed,  and  that  not  through  Ishmael,  but  through  Isaac 
alone.  Through  these  constantly  repeated  acts  of  divine  selec¬ 
tion,  which  were  not  arbitrary  exclusions,  but  were  rendered 
necessary  by  differences  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  the  'seed,'  to  which  the  victory  over 
Satan  was  promised,  was  spiritually  or  ethically  determined, 
and  ceased  to  be  co-extensive  with  physical  descent.  This 
spiritual  seed  culminated  in  Christ,  in  whom  the  Adamitic 
family  terminated,  henceforward  to  be  renewed  by  Christ 
as  the  second  Adam,  and  restored  by  Him  to  its  original 
exaltation  and  likeness  to  God.  In  this  sense  Christ  is  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  who  tramples  Satan  under  His  feet,  not 
as  an  individual,  but  as  the  head  both  of  the  posterity  of  the 
woman  which  kept  the  promise  and  maintained  the  conflict 
with  the  old  serpent  before  His  advent,  and  also  of  all  those 
who  are  gathered  out  of  all  nations,  are  united  to  Him  by 
faith,  and  formed  into  one  body  of  which  He  is  the  head  (Rom. 
xvi.  20).  On  the  other  hand,  all  who  have  not  regarded  and 
preserved  the  promise,  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  old 
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serpent,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  seed  of  the  serpent, 
whose  head  will  be  trodden  under  foot  (Matt,  xziii.  38:  John 
viii.44;  1  John  iU.8).”‘* 

The  Messianic  Interpretation 
There  has  never  been  a  time,  from  ancient  days  to  the 
present,  when  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  (lenesis  8:15 
has  not  had  its  able  advocates.  Iliough  Skinner  does  not 
espouse  this  view,  he  realizes  its  antiquity.  He  declares:  “The 
Messianic  interpretation  of  the  ‘seed  of  the  woman'  appears 
in  Targum  Jonathan  and  Targ.  Jer.,  where  the  v.  is  mq;)lained 
of  the  Jewish  conununity  and  its  victory  over  the  devil  ‘in  the 
days  of  King  Messiah.'  The  reference  to  the  person  of  Clhrist 
was  taught  by  Irenaeus,  but  was  never  so  generally  accepted 
in  the  CHiurch  as  the  kindred  idea  that  the  serpent  is  the 
instrument  of  Satan.  Mediaeval  exegetes,  relying  on  the  ipsa 
of  the  Vulg.,  applied  the  expression  directly  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  and  even  Luther,  while  rejecting  this  inference,  recog¬ 
nized  an  allusion  to  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ.  In  Protestant 
theology  this  view  gave  way  to  the  more  reasonable  view  of 
Calvin,  that  the  passage  is  a  promise  of  victory  over  the  devil 
to  mankind,  united  in  Christ  its  divine  Head.  That  even  this 
goes  b^ond  the  original  meaning  of  the  v.  is  admitted  by 
most  modem  expositors;  and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  if,  frcma 
the  standpoint  of  strict  historical  exegesis,  the  passage  can 
be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  Protevangelium**^^ 

The  relationship  of  the  promise  of  (^nesis  3 :16  to  all  sub¬ 
sequent  revelation  is  well  presented  by  R.  Payne  Smith:  “We 
have  here  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bible  does  but  explain  the  nature  of  this  struggle,  the  persons 

'*KeiI  and  Delitztch,  BiHicml  Ctmmtntmry  tn  the  Old  Testmment,  I,  101*2. 
George  Bush  alto  tees  a  delimitation  of  the  teed  of  the  woman  from 
all  men,  good  and  bad,  to  good  men  only,  and  finally  to  Chriat  alone  at 
the  teed  fmr  excellence.  Hit  ute  of  Galatiant  3:16,  19  in  thit  connection, 
a  feature  found  in  other  expotitora,  can  be  teen  to  be  pertinent  here 
only  in  a  tecondary  aenae,  for  the  Galatiant  context  indicatea  that  the 
primary  reference  ia  to  the  promiac  to  Abraham.  Cf.  Netes,  Critical  and 
Practical,  am  the  Baak  af  Genesis,  pp.  S4-85. 

"Skinner,  ap.  cit.,  pp.  SO-tl.  Though  he  thinka  the  paaaage  ia  juatly  called 
the  Pratevanfehum,  Hengatenberg  arguea  that  only  the  rictory  of  the 
kingdom  of  light  over  darkneta  ia  foreteen,  “and  not  the  peraon  of  the 
Redeemer  who  ahould  lead  in  the  warfare”;  however,  he  finally  cornea 
to  the  Meaaiank  poaition.  Op.  cit.,  pp.  29*30. 
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who  wasre  it,  and  the  manner  and  consequences  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  ....  In  this  strugfirle  man  is  finally  to  prevail,  but  not 
unscathed.  And  his  triumph  is  to  be  srained  not  by  mere 
human  strensrth,  but  by  the  coming  of  One  who  is  *the 
Woman’s  Seed’;  and  round  this  promised  Deliverer  the  rest 
of  Scripture  groups  itself.  Leave  out  these  words,  and  all  the 
inspired  teaching  which  follows  would  be  an  ever  widening 
river  without  a  fountain-head.’”* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  need  to  become  too  specifiic 
or  detailed  as  to  other  features  of  the  prophecy.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  explanation  of  Pink,  who  maintains:  “Here  we 
have  the  beginning  and  germ  of  all  prophecy  ....  The 
‘woman’  here  tsrpifies  Israel — ^the  woman  from  whom  the 
promised  Seed  came — ^the  woman  of  Revelation  12.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  being  the  appointed  channel  through  which  the 
Messiah  was  to  come,  became  the  object  of  Satan’s  continued 
enmity  and  assault.  . . .  Second,  two  ‘seeds’  are  here  referred 
to  . . .  ‘thy  seed’  and  ‘her  seed’— Satan’s  seed  and  the  woman’s 
Seed — ^the  Antichrist  and  the  Christ.  In  these  two  persons  all 
prophecy  converges.  In  the  former  of  these  expressions — ‘thy 
seed’  (Satan’s  seed)  we  have  more  than  a  hint  of  the  super¬ 
natural  and  Satanic  nature  and  character  of  the  Antichrist. 
From  the  beginning  the  Devil  has  been  an  imitator,  and  the 
climax  will  not  be  reached  until  he  daringly  travesties  the 
hypostatic  union  of  the  two  natures  in  our  blessed  Lord — ^His 
humanity  and  His  Deity.  The  Antichrist  will  be  the  Man  of 
Sin  and  yet  the  Son  of  Perdition — ^literally  the  ‘seed’  of  the 
serpent — ^just  as  our  Lord  was  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son 
of  Grod  in  one  person.  If  ‘her  seed’  ultimates  in  a  single  per¬ 
sonality — the  Christ — then  by  every  principle  of  sound  inter¬ 
pretation  ‘thy  seed’  must  also  ultimate  in  a  single  person — 
the  Antichrist.”** 

The  eminent  exegete,  Franz  Delitzsch,  comes  to  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  interpretation  through  his  understanding  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  employed  for  the  seed  of  the  woman.  He 

'*J.  C.  Ellicott,  »m  the  fFkole  Bible,  I,  25.  This  position  is 

■drocated  also  by  E.  F.  Kevan,  New  Bible  Cemmemtary,  p.  80;  A.  C. 
Gaebelein,  The  Anmetmted  Bible,  I,  24;  T.  Whitelaw,  Pmlpit  Cem- 
mentmry,  I,  64;  among  a  host  of  others. 

'*Ardiur  W.  Pink,  Glemminfs  im  Genesis,  p.  42  ff. 
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affirms:  ‘‘It  is  however  a  mistake  to  think  that  hu*  has  pre¬ 
cisely  a  single  personal  meaning.  The  idea  of  ku’  is  a  circle, 
and  Jesus  the  Christ  or  the  King  Messiah,  who  as  the  Jems. 
Targum  declares,  will  bring  final  healing  of  the  serpent’s  bite 
in  the  heel,  is  the  centre  of  this  circle,  ever  more  and  more 
increasingly  manifested  during  the  course  of  the  history  of 
redemption.  Not  till  His  appearing,  who  was  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,  to  triumph  over  the  kingdom  of  the  evil 
one,  1  John  iii.8.  Col.  ii.l5,  Heb.  ii.l4  sq.,  and  to  be  the  hu’  of 
the  golden  Passional,  Isa.  l.iii.,  was  it  made  quite  clear  that 
by  the  victory  of  One  was  Satan  to  be  bmised  under  the  feet 
of  all,  Rom.  xvi.20.  What  was  then  brought  to  light  had  been 
already  preformatively  given  in  this  primal  promise,  this  Pro- 
tevangel.  Since  zera’  may  just  as  well  be  understood  individ¬ 
ually  as  collectively  (comp,  iv.25,  xxxi.l2  sq.;  Gal.  iii.16), 
and  it  is  not  said  tiiat  it  shall  be  given  to  the  man  to  beget, 
but  to  the  woman  to  bring  forth,  that  which  shall  bruise  the 
serpent’s  head,  the  prophecy  is  designed  by  its  form  also  to 
concur  with  its  fulfillment.”** 

A  fitting  conclusion  to  this  portion  of  the  investigation  is 
the  observation  of  Briggs :  ‘‘The  protevangelium  is  a  faithful 
miniature  of  the  entire  history  of  humanity,  a  struggling  seed 
ever  battling  for  the  ultimate  victory.  Here  is  the  germinal 
idea  which  unfolds  in  the  sufferings  and  sorrows,  the  hopes 
and  joys  of  our  race  until  it  is  realized  in  the  sublime  victories 
of  redemption.  The  protevangelium  is  the  only  Messianic 
prophecy  which  has  been  preserved  from  the  revelations  made 
by  God  to  the  antediluvian  world.”'* 

The  Particularistic  Messianic  Interpretation 
One  facet  of  this  subject,  as  a  climax,  remains  yet  to  be 
treated.  If  the  prophecy  of  Genesis  3 :15  cannot  be  restricted 
to  a  conflict  between  snakes  and  men,  if  it  points  to  more  than 
a  struggle  between  good  men  and  evil  men,  if  it  definitely  and 

'^Franz  Dclitzich,  A  Nno  Ctmmentmry  •»  Genesis,  I,  163-64.  For  other 
treatmenu  lee  H.  C.  Leopold,  Exposition  of  Genesis,  I,  170;  E.  Harold 
Browne,  Genesis,  pp.  45-^  (who  adduces  evidence  from  the  renderings 
of  the  versions);  Robert  S.  Candlish,  The  Book  of  Genesis,  p.  60  (al¬ 
though  he  favors  the  symtmlic  interpretation  as  well) ;  and  H.  C.  Alle- 
man.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  Old  Testament  Commentary,  p.  178  (who 
presents  the  traditional  Lutheran  view  but  appears  to  noncommittal 
himself). 

"Briggs,  op.  at.,  p.  77. 
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unmistakably  predicts  the  coming  and  victory  of  the  Messiah 
over  Satan  and  his  forces  (which  position  is  unequivocally 
maintained  here),  is  there  tiie  possibility  that  (lod  foretold 
in  the  Protevangelium  even  the  manner  of  the  birth  of  the 
Redeemer?  Is  this  detail  also  included  in  the  form  as  well  as 
intent  of  the  prophecy?  This  position  is  thus  termed  the  par¬ 
ticularistic  Messianic  interpretation. 

Kevan  boldly  asserts :  *Tt  is  not  right  to  infer  the  virgin 
birth  from  the  Protevangelion,  but  it  is  certainly  quite  legiti¬ 
mate  to  look  back  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  virgin  birth 
and  see  how  marvellously  close  were  the  words  of  promise  to 
the  mode  of  the  performance.”'*  This  approach  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Leopold  is  not  so  positive  in  his  denial:  "But 
is  the  particular  expression  'seed  of  the  woman'  perhaps  so 
phrased  in  reference  to  Mary  and  the  virgin  birth?  Not  pri¬ 
marily,  but  at  least  incidentally.  The  expression  'seed  of  man' 
would  not  have  been  so  directly  motivated.  As  pointed  out 
above,  the  one  tempted  and  brought  to  fall  is  chosen  by  Gk)d 
to  produce  the  one  that  is  to  bring  Satan  to  fall,  that  Satan 
might  in  no  wise  boast  himself  against  Clod.  But  at  the  same 
time,  to  show  how  completely  (jod  governs  and  controls  all 
things  as  well  as  foreknows  them,  an  expression  is  chosen 
that  meets  with  litoral  fulfillment  in  Him  who  is  virgin  bom 
and  not  of  the  seed  of  man.  Yet  we  prefer  to  state  the  case 
thus:  the  exprrasion  used  does  not  specifically  prophesy  the 
virgin  birth,  but  it  coincides  and  agrees  with  it  under  divine 
providence.'"* 

Other  commentators  are  not  so  diffident  in  declaring  their 
concurrence  that  the  prophecy  does  foretell  the  virgin  birth. 
"Bishop  Horsley  suggests  that  the  phrase,  'seed  of  the  woman/ 
fixes  the  reference  to  Christ,  as  it  no  where  else  occurs,  and 
He  was  peculiarly  *the  seed  of  the  woman/  as  He  had  a  human 
mother  and  no  human  father.'"* 

James  G.  Murphy  adds  his  testimony:  "It  is  singular  to 
find  that  this  simple  phrase,  coming  in  naturally  and  inci- 

'*£.  F.  Keran,  New  BiUe  Cemmeutmry,  p.  SO. 

"H.  C.  Leopold,  Eetp^sitin  •/  Genetu,  I,  169. 

'*CHed  is  Melancthon  W.  Jaeobos,  N0tes  »m  Genetit,  pp.  123-24. 
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dentally  in  a  sentence  uttered  four  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  penned  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ’s  advent^  describes,  exactly  and  literally.  Him  who 
was  made  of  woman  without  the  intervention  of  man,  that  He 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.”'*  Pink  maintains: 
“  ‘Her  seed*-^e  woman’s  Seed.  Here  we  have  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning  the  supernatural  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
It  was  prophetically  foretold  that  He  should  enter  this  world 
in  an  unique  manner.  ‘Her  seed’ — the  woman’s  seed,  not  the 
man’s!  How  literally  this  was  fulfilled  we  learn  from  the  two 
inspired  records  given  us  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  conception.  A  ‘virgin’  was  with  child  and  four  thousand 
years  after  this  initial  prediction  ‘God  sent  forth  His  Son, 
made  of  a  woman’  (Gal.  4:4).”  **  Apart  from  the  chrcmologi- 
cal  considerations  introduced  by  Murphy  and  Pink,  their 
declarations  are  in  point. 

Again,  Pieters  adds  his  witness  to  the  interpretation  now 
under  discussion.  He  holds:  ‘‘It  speaks  of  the  ‘seed’  of  the 
woman,  an  unusual  expression,  the  ‘seed’  being  ordinarily 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  father.  Yet  it  is  found  in 
connection  with  the  mother,  not  only  here  but  in  Gen.  4:26; 
16:10;  Lev.  12:2;  Numbers  5:28;  and  Rev.  12:17.  [A  study  of 
the  relevant  passages  will  reveal  there  is  no  true  parallel  with 
Genesis  3 :15.]  Here  is  foretold  a  conflict  between  the  human 
race  (the  descendants  of  the  first  mother)  and  the  forces  of 
evil,  a  divinely  ordained  confiict,  in  which  the  ‘seed  of  the 
woman’  shall  at  last  be  completely  victorious;  although  at  the 
cost  of  being  partially  wounded.  Very  remarkably,  the  man  is 
completely  ignored.  As  through  the  woman  came  the  original 
fall,  so  through  the  ‘seed  of  the  woman,’  not  the  seed  of  both 
together,  or  of  the  man,  must  come  the  victory.  The  poeiticm 
and  part  of  the  nian  is  left  wholly  out  of  the  reckoning.”*' 
Keil  and  Delitzsch  see  here  a  reference  to  the  One  “bom  of  a 
woman  (without  a  human  father)”  who  fulfilled  the  predic¬ 
tion  not  only  in  its  essence,  “but  even  in  its  apparently 
form.”** 

'*Jamet  G.  Murphy,  CtmmtnUry  •»  th*  Bfk  •/  Genais,  1S6S,  p.  12S. 

’•Pink,  at.,  p.  42  ff. 

"Albert  Pieteri,  JVe/r<  •»  Gentsit,  pp.  S7-8S. 

’’Keil  ind  Delitzsch,  •>.  eit.,  pp.  101-2. 
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Probably  no  statement  is  stronger  than  that  made  by 
Franz  Delitzsch  himself.  He  contends,  “For  it  was  necessary 
that  Christ,  to  avoid  first  conquering  in  Himself  the  seed  of 
the  serpent,  should  be  zera*  ‘ishah,  genomenos  ek  gunaikoa,  in 
a  miraculously  exclusive  manner,  a  heavenly  gift  of  grace  de¬ 
posited  in  the  womb  of  a  woman.  This  first  prophecy  of  re¬ 
demption  is  not  only  the  most  general  and  most  indefinite;  it 
is  also,  when  regarded  in  the  light  of  its  fulfilment,  the  most 
comprehensive  and  the  most  profound  .  .  .  and  the  Son  of  the 
Virgin  was  the  first ...  to  solve  by  fulfilling  it  the  enigma  . . . 
which  had  been  to  difficult  for  all  the  saints  and  prophets.”*' 

In  conclusion,  the  authority  of  Martin  Luther  is  also  ar¬ 
raigned  on  behalf  of  this  view.  He  declared:  “The  promise 
and  threat  are  both  clear  and  obscure.  It  left  the  devil  in  the 
dark  about  what  woman  should  give  birth  to  the  Seed  of  the 
Woman,  so  that  he  had  to  think  of  every  woman  as  [possibly] 
becoming  the  mother  of  tiie  blessed  Seed.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
gave  our  first  parents  so  great  faith  that  from  that  very  hour 
they  expected  the  Saviour.  .  .  .  Isaiah  added  clarity  to  the 
promise  by  saying,  'Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive.*  This 
prophecy  made  it  clear  that  the  Saviour  was  not  to  be  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  union  of  a  man  and  wife.  In  the  New  Testament 
this  was  revealed  still  more  clearly  by  the  angel  (Luke  1 :26- 
38).”** 

Whether  considered  from  the  angle  of  the  precise  text  of 
the  passage.  Scriptural  usage,  the  history  of  redemption  as 
unfolded  throughout  the  revelation  of  God,  or  the  basic  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  case.  Genesis  3:15  is  to  be  understood  as 
teaching  the  coming  in  ultimate  victory  over  Satan  of  the 
virgin-bom  Messiah,  Redeemer,  and  Son  of  God.  The  study 
of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  must  begin  with  Genesis  3 :16,  rightly  called  the 
Protevangelium,  the  first  declaration  of  the  good  news. 

*'DeIitzKh,  op.  cit.,  p.  164.  Cf.  hit  Metiianic  Prophecies  in  Historical 
Succession,  p.  37. 

’^Martin  Luther,  Commentary  on  Genesis,  pp.  80-81. 


The  Christian  Approach  to  Counseling 

By  J.  Ellwood  Evans 

Counseling  has  been  defined  by  someone  as  conservation 
with  a  purpose.  Counseling  is  analogous  to  conservation  in  at 
least  two  ways.  First,  it  is  a  person-to-person  relationship  and, 
second,  it  is  a  relationship  in  which  one  person  turns  to  an¬ 
other  for  assistance  or  help. 

In  considering  the  Christian  approach  to  counseling,  cer¬ 
tain  distinctions  should  be  made.  The  most  common  Christian 
use  of  counseling  is  that  of  the  work  of  the  pastor.  All  that 
the  pastor  does  cannot  be  considered  counseling.  However,  a 
great  deal  that  he  does  could  conceivably  come  under  the 
heading  of  counseling.  In  pastoral  calling,  the  pastor  as  an 
individual  goes  to  the  person.  In  pastoral  counseling,  a  person 
comes  to  the  pastor.  However,  many  times  when  a  pastor  is 
making  calls  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to  counsel  as  the 
pastor.  Wise  says,  “However,  when  during  a  call  a  person 
begins  voluntarily  to  talk  about  a  significant  problem  in  his 
life,  it  is  evident  that  the  relationship  has  become  strong 
enough  that  real  help  may  be  given.  While  in  a  sense  the 
pastor  has  gone  to  the  person  physically,  in  another  sense  the 
person  has  come  to  the  pastor  in  terms  of  raising  a  problem 
that  the  pastor  may  not  know  exists.  It  is  this  emotional  situa¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  physical  fact  that  the  pastor  calls  on  the 
person  that  makes  the  possibility  of  help  very  real.*'* 

While  every  pastoral  call  can  hardly  be  expected  to  produce 
a  conversation  about  significant  problems,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  very  frequently  a  pastoral  call  may  result  in  such  a  situ¬ 
ation.  It  is  thus  seen  that  pastoral  calling  and  pastoral  counsel¬ 
ing  may  blend  the  one  with  the  other. 

Every  true  pastor  should  seek  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible 
to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Every  means  possible 
should  be  taken  by  the  pastor  to  make  his  pastoral  work  more 
effective.  This  raises  the  question  as  to  what  the  qualities  are 
which  should  be  possessed  by  a  pastoral  counselor  if  he  is  to 
be  effective.  Oates  has  suggested  a  number  of  things  which 

'Carroll  A.  Wiae,  Pastoral  Counielinf,  p.  171. 
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are  imperative  if  a  pastor  is  to  be  helpful  as  a  counselor.*  The 
helpful  pastoral  counselor  will  combine  the  strengths  and 
decisiveness  of  a  wise  father  with  the  gentleness  and  under¬ 
standing  of  a  devout  mother.  Is  not  this  what  the  Apostle  Paul 
meant  when  he  wrote  in  1  Thessalonians  2:7-8;  **But  we  were 
gentle  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  when  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  own 
children:  even  so,  being  affectionately  desirous  of  you,  we 
were  well  pleased  to  impart  unto  you,  not  the  gospel  of  God 
only,  but  also  our  own  souls,  because  ye  were  become  very 
dear  to  us*’?*  This  is  what  may  well  be  called  the  pastor’s 
heart.  The  pastor’s  heart  will  certainly  show  itself  in  the 
pastor’s  preaching.  His  words  will  be  weighed  carefully  and 
spoken  with  conviction.  They  will  be  words  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  to  assist  them  in  their  problems. 

The  effective  pastor-counselor  must  not  give  snap  judg¬ 
ments.  He  will  lay  the  burden  of  the  parishioner  on  his  heart. 
He  will  pray  over  it.  He  may  sleep  over  it  He  probably  will 
discuss  ^e  matter  more  than  once.  He  may  consult  human 
experts,  but  he  will  certainly  consult  the  Bible.  He  will  not 
give  an  appraisal  of  the  problem  after  merely  hearing  it 
briefly  stat^.  The  action  of  the  true  pastor-counselor  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Apostle  Paul’s  statement  in  Philippians  3:18: 
’’Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  yet  to  have  laid  hold:  this  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  stretching 
forward  to  the  things  which  are  before.”  The  word  ’’count” 
which  is  used  in  this  verse  comes  ”from  a  Gredc  word  which 
has  the  force  of  looking  back  up  in  the  process  of  a  discussion 
and  calmly  drawing  a  conclusion.  Paul  had,  after  much  de¬ 
liberation  and  consideration,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  which 
he  stated  in  verse  12.”* 

Narramore  suggests  five  safeguards  to  avoid  snap  judg¬ 
ments.*  The  counselor  should  make  sure  that  he  has  sufficient 
interviews  to  uncover  not  one  but  many  of  the  basic  causes 
faced  by  the  counselee.  He  should  not  permit  himself  to  become 
emotionally  moved  by  the  counselee  for  to  do  so  removes  the 
possibility  of  being  objective.  If  other  parties  are  involved  in 

*Cf.  Wayne  E.  Oates,  Wher0  T»  Ge  F»r  Help,  pp.  15-17. 

*AII  Scripture  references  are  quoted  from  the  American  Standard  Vtraion. 

^Kenneth  Wuest,  Philippieau  im  the  Greek  Nena  Testament,  p.  97. 

'Clyde  M.  Narramore,  The  PsfthaUff  •/  Caimselint,  pp.  79-tO. 
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the  problem  as  presented  by  the  counselee,  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  should  be  interviewed.  He  should  not  think  of  himself 
as  a  referee  but  as  a  counselor  seeldnfir  to  discover  basic  causes 
and  concrete  solutions.  He  must  not  disregard  the  clear  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Word  of  God  for  it  is  dangerous  to  assume  that 
any  case  is  so  different  as  to  be  an  exception  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible. 

The  pastoral  counselor  will  help  the  individual  arrive  at 
his  own  solution  to  his  problem  rather  than  a  ready-made 
solution  actually  that  of  the  pastor-counselor.  He  is  much  like 
the  professor  of  mathematics  who  teaches  the  principles  of 
problem  solving  rather  than  giving  the  answer  from  the  back 
of  the  book.  In  the  case  of  the  pastor  this  takes  time,  but  it 
produces  growth  and  insight  in  the  counselee  who  may  be 
encouraged  by  the  pastor's  experience,  friendship,  and  secur¬ 
ity.  To  be  effective  in  such  a  process,  the  pastor  must  learn  to 
listen.  He  must  be  willing  to  listen  more  than  to  talk.  To  listen 
effectively  is  not  to  interrupt  the  story  which  is  being  re¬ 
counted  by  the  counselee.  It  is  not  to  intrude  before  the  whde 
story  has  been  told,  before  the  counselee  is  ready  to  accept  help. 
To  listen  effectively  is  to  be  on  the  alert  to  catch  a  word  or  a 
clue,  some  phrase  that  may  direct  to  the  hidden  problem.  To 
listen,  further,  is  to  attempt  to  see  and  understand  the  person¬ 
ality,  the  thoughts,  the  motives,  which  are  behind  the  explana¬ 
tion  or  the  evasion  to  which  the  pastor-counselor  is  listening. 
The  effective  listener  will  recognize  that  often  the  most  urgent 
need  of  a  counselee  is  simply  to  find  a  sympathetic  listener. 

The  pastor-counselor  will  give  information  that  he  knows 
the  counselee  does  not  possess.  He  will  not  keep  the  counselee 
in  the  dark  when  he  can  throw  light  upon  his  problem.  He  wiU 
not  try  to  be  an  authority  on  everything  since  the  effective 
pastor-counselor  knows  and  admits  his  limitations.  He  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  appeal  to  experts  such  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
teachers,  business  men,  when  it  is  realized  that  others  may 
make  a  contribution  in  meeting  the  counselee's  problem. 

The  pastor-counselor  is  not  afraid  of  the  counselee.  Even  if 
threatened  with  trouble,  he  will  not  conform  to  the  demands 
of  the  counselee.  He  will  continue  to  respond  to  the  real  needs 
of  the  counselee  rather  than  to  his  imagined  needs.  If  the 
counselee  demands  things  of  him  that  are  not  for  the  coon- 
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selee's  own  good,  the  pastoral  counselor  will  not  hesitate  to 
refuse  such  demands. 

The  pastoral  counselor  will  be  a  faithfully  available  person. 
He  will  be  available  when  he  is  needed.  He  will  not  be  a  clock¬ 
watcher  or  a  timeserver. 

Perhaps  most  important,  though  mentioned  last,  is  the 
fact  that  the  effective  pastor-counselor  will  rely  upon  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  will  be  a  man  of  good  report,  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  will  depend  upon  direction  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  rather  than  upon  the  directives  of  scholarly,  unbelieving 
masters  of  psychology. 

What  is  the  basic  ingredient  of  effective  counseling?  The 
personality  of  the  pastor-counselor  is  certainly  an  important 
ingredient  in  effective  counseling.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  qualifications  of  a  counselor,  but  everyone  seems  to 
agree  that  concern  for  others  is  among  the  most  important 
qualifications  for  the  pastoral  counselor  to  possess.  This  con¬ 
cern  for  others  is  ordinarily  limited  to  the  horizontal  level.  It 
seems  to  be  limited  primarily  to  the  integration  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  individual  and  his  adjustments  socially.  Since  the 
ordinary  concern  is  only  on  the  horizontal  level,  it  omits  the 
vertical  level  and  thus  fails  to  meet  the  most  important  need 
of  life’s  goals  and  purposes  which  is  the  proper  relationship 
to  Gk)d. 

The  precise  place  where  the  Christian  counselor,  the 
pastoral  counselor,  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over  any  other 
counselor  is  at  this  point.  In  addition  to  helping  people  meet 
the  needs  of  their  internal  emotional  integration  and  their 
need  of  interpersonal  relationships,  the  pastor-counselor,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  Christian,  is  able  also  to  help  the  counselee  to 
know  Christ  personally  and  in  an  increasingly  real  sense  to 
give  purpose  to  the  life  of  the  counselee  and  to  everything  that 
he  does. 

Voile  has  suggested  three  important  qualifications  of  the 
Christian  counselor.*  Love,  which  is  the  concern  for  the  good 
of  others,  is  the  first  qualification.  “And  hope  putteth  not  to 
shame ;  because  the  love  of  God  hath  been  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit  which  was  given  unto  us” 

*PcrionaI  notei  taken  at  an  address  bjr  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Voile  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Christian  Deans  and  Adrisors  of  Men,  June,  1957. 
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(Rom.  6:6).  Since  the  love  of  God  has  been  spread  abroad  in 
the  heart  of  the  Christian,  the  pastor-counselor  should  act 
accordin£rly>  He  should  manifest  love  toward  those  in  need 
even  though  they  may  be  very  unlovely.  He  should  have  a 
concern  for  all  the  needs  of  the  counselee,  even  the  social  needs 
of  those  being  counseled.  When  social  needs  are  met,  often  the 
door  is  open  to  opportunities  to  fit  into  God’s  perfect  plan  for 
life. 

The  second  qualification  is  humility.  Humility  is  the  lack 
of  concern  for  one’s  own  ego  status.  Pride  is  probably  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  fruitful  counseling.  The  pastor-counselor 
may  be  fearful  lest  he  will  be  unsuccessful  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  counselee.  Pride  in  desiring  success  or  in  fearing  failure 
may  build  a  barrier  between  the  counselor  and  the  counselee 
which  will  be  an  obstacle  to  effective  counseling.  “Pride  goeth 
before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall”  (Prov. 
16:18). 

The  third  qualification  for  the  effective  pastor-counselor  is 
hope.  Hope  is  the  attitude  of  expecting  God  to  work.  The  pas¬ 
tor-counselor  needs  to  have  the  attitude  of  expectancy,  since 
dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  involves  the  realization  that 
God  will  provide  everything  that  is  needed  in  the  counseling 
relationship.  Constant  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
needed  for  effective  counseling.  Counselors  need  to  realize 
that  people  can  be  changed,  (jod  is  able  to  work  miracles  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  appear  to  the  pastor-counselor  to  be 
hopeless.  The  pastoral  counselor  should  recognize  that  God 
brought  the  counselee  and  him  together.  He  is  not  responsible 
for  the  outcome  and  in  faith  can  thank  the  Lord  for  the  out¬ 
come  even  before  it  occurs.  Constant  dependence  upon  the  Lord 
to  work  out  in  the  counseling  relationship  all  that  God  intends 
to  work  is  the  proper  attitude  for  effective  counseling. 

The  Christian  approach  to  counseling  suggests  that  the 
pastor-counselor  and  his  counseling  are  more  than  “an  arsenal 
of  techniques  and  a  bag  of  ideas.  He  needs  to  be  a  firm  believer 
in  Christian  principle.  He  needs  to  be  energized  by  the  power 
of  God.’”  The  pastor-counselor,  who  is  a  man  of  God,  should 
be  better  qualified  to  counsel  than  anyone  else.  Because  he 


^Narrunore,  op.  cit.,  p.  IS. 
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knows  the  Word  of  God,  he  has  an  accurate  insight  into  God's 
revelation  concerning  human  nature  and  is  able  to  understand 
true  wisdom  which  emanates  from  God.  Because  he  knows  the 
Bible,  the  pastor-counselor  finds  an  infallible  source  book  with 
answers  to  life’s  problems.  In  addition,  the  pastor-counselor 
has  the  resource  of  prayer.  With  such  resources,  he  possesses 
a  spiritual  armor  wUch,  under  God,  provides  spiritual  insisdit 
which  can  make  most  effective  the  Christian  approach  to 
counseling. 


The  Relation  between  Living  and 
Resurrected  Saints  in  The  Millennium 

By  J.  Dwight  Pentecost 

There  has  been  general  confusion,  even  among  the  pre- 
millennialists,  concerning  the  relationship  that  would  exist  in 
the  millennium  between  the  resurrected  and  translated  saints 
of  the  church  age,  the  resurrected  saints  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  living  saints  from  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  who 
are  to  be  included  in  the  period.  There  has  been  no  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  positions  these  various  groups  would  occupy,  their 
spheres  of  activity,  their  relation  to  the  rule  of  the  King,  their 
relation  to  the  earth,  nor  their  relationship  to  each  other.  It 
has  been  recognized  that  the  church  would  reign  as  a  bride 
with  Christ.  The  Old  Testament  saints,  it  is  agreed,  are  to  be 
resurrected  and  rewarded  in  that  age.  The  saved  Jews,  who 
are  found  to  be  righteous  at  the  judgment  on  Israel,  together 
with  the  saved  Gentiles,  who  are  declared  righteous  at  the 
judgment  on  the  Gentiles  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent,  are 
to  be  subjects  of  the  King  in  the  millennium.  But  there  has 
been  little  said  concerning  their  specific  relationships. 

One  writer  ridicules  the  whole  premillennial  position  by 
saying:  ** Another  question  . . .  emerges  from  the  assertion  that 
during  the  supposed  millennium,  resurrected  and  raptured 
saints  will  mingle  freely  and  do  business  with  those  still  in 
their  mortal  bodies.  It  is  presumed  that  the  resurrected  saints 
shall  rule  the  earth  and  enforce  the  laws  of  Christ  during  the 
millennium.  Here  again  premillennialism  makes  no  provision 
for  the  reconciliation  of  such  irreconcilables  as  resurrected 
saints  and  mortal  sinners  in  the  same  society. .  .  .  Premillen¬ 
nialism  blends  together  the  two  classes  without  r^i^ard  to 
the  fact  that  one  has  gone  through  the  process  of  death  and 
resurrection,  and  the  other  has  not,  and  that,  therefore,  their 
organisms  are  adapted  to  two  different  modes  of  existence — 
one  material,  and  the  other  spiritual  In  fact,  premillen¬ 
nialism  suggests  a  perfectly  normal  society  made  up  of  these 
different  elements  during  the  millennium,  and  also  antici¬ 
pates  that  during  this  period  the  earth's  population  will 
greatly  increase.  This  is  bewildering  when  we  remember 
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that,  according  to  premillennialism,  the  earth's  millennial 
population  will  consist  of  vast  numbers  of  resurrected  saints, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  plainly  stated  that  there  is  no  marrying 
or  sex  life  in  the  resurrection.  ...  If  the  resurrected  saints 
are  like  angels,  how  can  it  be  imagined,  much  less  asserted, 
that  for  one  thousand  years  they  shall  mingle  freely  with 
men  and  women  still  in  their  carnal  and  mortal  bodies,  and 
live  together  under  identical  conditions?  Premillennialism 
does  not  solve  this  question.  The  Bible  does  not  solve  it  either, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Bible  does  not  propound  it. 
It  did  not  originate  with  the  Bible.”' 

In  the  light  of  such  accusations,  the  problem  at  hand  is 
to  attempt  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  as  to  the  relationship 
which  each  group  bears  to  the  King  and  His  kingdom.  The 
task  is  somewhat  difficult,  for  the  problem  is  not  that  of 
reconciling  differing  views  held  by  premillennialists,  but 
that  of  establishing  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  a  subject 
on  which  premillennialists  are  generally  silent.  It  does  not 
seem  sufficient  to  dismiss  the  question  as  though  no  problem 
existed  by  pointing  out  that  since  our  Lord  mingled  freely 
with  the  disciples  in  a  resurrection  body  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  with  no  difficulty,  so,  in  the  millenium,  the  resurrected 
may  mingle  freely  with  the  unresurrected  with  no  difficulty. 

I.  The  Nature  op  the  Old  Testament  Hope 

The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  abound  with  descriptions 
of  the  glory  and  blessing  that  await  the  “heirs  of  promise.” 
In  order  to  understand  the  relation  between  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  New  Testament  saint,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
certain  aspects  of  the  promises  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  hope  of  the  saint. 

National  promises.  The  Old  Testament  made  certain  prom¬ 
ises  to  the  nation  Israel.  The  vast  majority  of  the  promises  of 
future  blessings  and  glory  were  given  to  the  nation  Israel. 
These  promises  rest  on  the  eternal  and  unconditional  cov¬ 
enants  which  God  made  with  the  nation  and  which  find  their 
fulfillment  by  the  nation  itself.  The  Abraliamic  covenant,  as 
originally  stated  in  Genesis  12:1-3,  and  reiterated  in  Genesis 
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13:14>17;  15:1-21  and  17:1-18,  while  it  included  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  promises  to  Abraham,  concerned  itself  with  a  posterity 
in  the  line  of  Abraham  and  their  possession  of  the  land  given 
to  Abraham  by  promise.  All  subsequent  covenant  promises 
are  reiterations,  enlargements,  and  clarifications  of  parts  of 
this  original  covenant  made  through  Abraham  with  the  nation 
and  establishing  certain  national  promises  and  hopes. 

The  Davidic  covenant,  stated  in  2  Samuel  7 :4-17,  and  re¬ 
iterated  in  Psalm  89,  takes  the  promises  concerning  the  seed 
in  the  original  Abrahamic  covenant  and  makes  that  seed  the 
subject  of  an  enlarged  promise,  as  a  kingdom,  a  house,  and  a 
throne  are  promised  to  the  seed. 

The  Palestinian  covenant,  first  stated  in  Deuteronomy 
30 :1-10,  takes  the  promises  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant  which 
are  concerned  with  the  land  and  enlarges  on  that  portion  of 
the  covenant. 

The  new  covenant,  stated  in  Jeremiah  31 :31-34,  takes  the 
promises  of  blessing  found  in  the  original  Abrahamic  covenant 
and  makes  those  promises  the  subject  of  enlargement.  The 
New  Testament  makes  it  clear  that  this  promise  is  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  only  by  the  conversion  of  the  nation  at  the  second  advent 
of  Christ,  ''And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved:  as  it  is  written. 
There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob:  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto 
them,  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins”  (Rom.  11:26-27). 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  all  Israel's  hopes  were  based 
on  the  four  determinative  covenants  which  God  made  with 
them,  that  these  covenants  confirmed  certain  national  hopes 
and  blessings  and  necessitate  the  preservation,  continuity,  and 
restoration  of  the  nation  if  they  are  to  be  fulfilled  literally. 

IndividtuU  promises.  It  is  true,  however,  that  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  hopes  were  indicated  in  the  old  economy.  Israelites  were 
given  the  hope  of  a  resurrection.  Isaiah  26:19-20;  Daniel 
12 :2-3,  13 ;  Hosea  13 :14  and  Job  19 :25-27  indicate  this.  Israel¬ 
ites  were  given  the  expectation  of  individual  judgment  and 
reward,  as  witnessed  by  such  passages  as  Isaiah  40:10;  Eze¬ 
kiel  11:21;  30:33-44  ;  22:17-22;  Daniel  12:3;  Zechariah  3:7; 
13:9,  and  Malachi  3:16-18;  4:1.  Israelites  were  promised 
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blessings  in  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  in  Isaiah  66 :17-18 ; 

66:22. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  literal  interpreter 
of  the  Scriptures  that  Israel's  national  promises  will  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  nation  itself  in  the  millennial  age,  which  follows 
the  advent  of  Messiah. 

Concerning  the  individual  promises,  there  is  no  such  clear 
statement  as  to  the  sphere  in  which  they  will  be  fulfilled.  In 
the  passages  teaching  individual  resurrection  and  individual 
judgment  and  reward,  these  provisions  are  said  to  be  fulfilled 
at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  but  the  Old  Testament  does  not 
make  clear  the  sphere  of  the  individual's  expectation.  It  is 
not  until  the  New  Testament  that  a  more  specific  delineation 
of  the  individual  Israelite's  hope  is  given  to  us.  The  writer 
to  the  Hebrews  says:  "For  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God"  (Heb.  11 :10) ; 
"But  ye  are  come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
firstborn,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge 
of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect"  (Hdl>. 
12:22-23). 

It  would  thus  seem  that  while  the  national  promises  were 
to  be  fulfilled  both  at  the  time  of  and  in  the  millennium,  the 
individual  promises  were  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  the 
millennium,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  millennial  earth.  The 
passages  teaching  resurrection  indicate  that  Israel's  resurrec¬ 
tion  will  be  completed  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent  of 
Christ,  but  do  not  say  that  the  individuals  will  be  resurrected 
to  the  millennial  earth.  The  passages  that  teach  individual 
judgment  and  reward  indicate,  likewise,  that  the  judgment 
and  reward  will  coincide  with  the  second  advent,  but  do  not 
state  that  the  rewards  will  be  enjoyed  in  the  millennium,  but 
rather  at  the  time  of  the  millennium. 

It  is  concluded,  then,  from  the  consideration  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  national  promises 
will  be  fulfilled  on  the  earth  in  the  millennial  age,  but  that 
the  individual  promises  of  resurrection  will  be  fulfilled  at 
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the  time  of  the  millenniuiiL  but  not  necessarily  by  placing  the 
individual  in  the  millennium  itself. 

II.  The  Nature  of  the  Millennium 
In  order  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  resurrected 
saints  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  the  millennial 
age  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  concept  of  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  millennium.  It 
should  be  evident  that  the  millennium  is  the  time  of  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  Israel’s  national  covenanted  blessings,  during  which 
time  God  will  make  a  divine  display  of  the  absolute  authority 
of  divine  government  through  the  rule  of  the  Messiah,  when 
living  men  are  being  subjected  to  and  tested  by  the  authority 
of  the  King.  The  millennial  age  is  designed  by  God  to  be  the 
final  test  of  fallen  humanity  under  the  most  ideal  circum¬ 
stances,  surrounded  by  every  enablement  to  obey  the  rule  of 
the  King,  from  whom  the  outward  sources  of  temptation  have 
been  removed,  so  that  man  may  be  proved  to  be  a  failure  in 
even  this  last  test  of  fallen  humanity.  In  such  a  period,  when 
such  a  program  is  being  executed,  it  is  obvious  that  resurrected 
individuals,  who  need  no  testing  because  they  are  righteous 
already  and  who  need  not  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  the  King  because  they  are  completely  subjected 
to  Him,  can  have  no  rightful  place  on  the  earth  at  that  time. 
Those  who  would  place  resurrected  individuals  on  the  earth 
to  undergo  the  rigors  of  the  King’s  reigm  miss  the  purpose  of 
God  in  the  millennial  age. 

The  essential  character  of  and  purpose  in  the  millennium 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  resurrected  individuals,  although 
having  a  part  in  the  millennium,  are  not  on  the  earth  to  be 
subjects  of  the  King’s  reign. 

III.  The  Occupants  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem 
Of  Abraham  it  was  said  that  his  hope  centered  in  life  in 
a  city,  ’’For  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God”  (Heb.  11 :10).  That  this  was 
the  expectation,  not  only  of  Abraham,  but  also  of  other  Old 
Testament  saints  is  seen  in  Hebrews  11:16,  where  it  is 
stated:  ’’But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an 
heavenly:  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their 
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God:  for  he  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city.”  It  is  observed 
that  the  hope  of  these  heroes  of  faith,  according  to  this  verse, 
was  a  heavenly  city. 

,  This  same  heavenly  city  is  further  described  in  Hebrews 
12:22-24,  where  it  is  called  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  In 
Galatians  4:26,  it  is  called  ” Jerusalem  which  is  above,”  in 
Revelation  3 :12,  it  is  called  “The  city  of  my  [Christ’s]  God,” 
and  “new  Jerusalem,”  in  Revelation  21:2,  it  is  called  “the 
holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,”  and  in  Revelation  21:10,  it  is 
called  “that  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem.”  In  these  passages 
it  is  clearly  seen  to  be  the  place  where  all  the  hopes  of  the 
church  saints  will  be  realized.  Without  doubt  this  is  the 
“place”  our  Lord  promised  He  would  go  to  prepare  and  to 
which  He  would  come  and  take  us  in  John  14:2.  It  is  no  real 
problem,  then,  to  identify  the  “church  of  the  firstborn”  who 
occupy  this  heavenly  Jerusalem  according  to  Hebrews  12 :23. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  heavenly  city  will  be  com¬ 
prised,  in  part,  of  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  from  this 
present  age. 

Hebrews  12 :22-24  gives  us  a  word  that  leads  us  to  expect 
other  redeemed  men  to  be  in  that  heavenly  city  in  addition 
to  the  saints  of  this  age.  The  term  general  asaembly 
ipanequris]  implies  not  merely  a  great,  but  the  full  number. 
And  this  circumstance,  that  all  the  members  are  collected, 
gives  the  assembly  a  character  of  solemn  and  joyous  festivity. 
The  question  is :  “Who  joins  with  the  unfallen  angels  and  the 
church  saints  to  make  up  the  full  complement  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  heavenly  city?”  The  answer  is  in  the  phrase 
“the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,”  who  are  evidently  the 
Old  Testament  saints.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews  is  giving  us  a  picture  of  the  heavenly  city,  in 
which  place  there  will  be  gathered  together  with  Christ  the 
unfallen  angels,  the  resurrected  and  translated  saints  of  the 
church  age,  and  all  resurrected  Old  Testament  saints. 

This  interpretation  finds  support  in  Revelation  21:12-14, 
where  the  walls  of  the  “holy  Jerusalem”  are  described.  Here 
the  same  threefold  occupancy  is  indicated,  for  in  verse  12 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  angels  and  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel  and  in  verse  14  reference  to  the  names  of 
the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb.  Thus  the  angels,  saints  of 
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Israel  and  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  saints  of  the  church 
are  included  within  the  wall. 

It  would  thus  be  concluded  that  it  is  the  consistent  teach¬ 
ing  of  Scripture  that  the  Lord  will  gather  unto  Himself  in 
the  eternal  city  the  unfallen  angels,  the  Old  Testament  saints, 
and  the  New  Testament  believers,  where  they,  in  resurrected 
glorified  bodies,  will  share  in  the  literal  city  and  its  glory, 
into  which  place  they  can  only  enter  by  resurrection.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  not  the  sphere  of 
the  living  saved  who  go  into  the  millennium,  for  they  will 
look  to  the  rebuilt  earthly  Jerusalem  as  their  capital  city,  but 
rather  the  dwelling  place  of  the  resurrected  saints  during 
the  millennium.  The  living  will  realize  the  fulfillment  of  the 
national  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  millennium, 
while  the  resurrected  will  realize  the  fulfillment  of  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  ‘'city  which  hath  foundations"  during  the  mil¬ 
lennial  age. 

IV.  A  (Consideration  of  Related  Passages 

There  are  certain  passages  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  will  not  be  a  great  gulf  between  the  saved  of  Israd 
and  the  saved  of  the  church  age,  but  that  they  will  bear  a 
direct  relation  the  one  to  the  other  in  their  final  state.  “Other 
sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold:  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  be  one 
fold,  and  one  shepherd"  (John  10:16).  This  passage  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  relation  of  all  saved  to 
one  another  because  they  are  related  to  the  same  shepherd. 
All  the  redeemed  seem  to  be  viewed  as  united  into  one  flock 
under  one  shepherd.  “Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto 
him.  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee;  what 
shall  we  have  therefore?  And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me,  in  the  regen¬ 
eration  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel"  (Matt.  19:27-28).  “Do  ye  not  know  that  the 
saints  shall  judge  the  world"  (1  Cor.  6:2)? 

These  passages  indicate  that  the  saints  who  are  included 
in  the  church  are  not  to  be  entirely  dissociated  from  the  mil¬ 
lennial  age.  If  the  saints  were  separated  entirely  it. 
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the  only  way  the  Twelve  could  exercise  the  privilege  promised 
to  them  would  be  to  lose  their  position  in  the  body  of  Christ. 
This  indicates  that  there  will  be  a  relation  sustained  between 
the  living  saints  on  the  earth  and  the  resurrected  saints  in 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  saints  will  exercise  the  ministry 
now  committed  to  angels  (Heb.  2:6-6). 

**And  had  a  wall  great  and  high,  and  had  twelve  gates, 
and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels,  and  names  written  thereon, 
which  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,  and 
in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb**  (Rev. 
21:12,  14).  It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the  occupants  of 
this  city  are  from  the  Old  Testament  age,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  age,  as  well  as  unfallen  angels. 

''Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resur¬ 
rection;  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but  they 
shall  be  priests  of  Crod  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with 
him  a  thousand  years**  (Rev.  20:6).  The  first  resurrection  is 
composed,  not  of  church  age  saints  alone,  but  of  all  individ¬ 
uals,  of  whatever  age,  who  are  raised  to  eternal  life.  While 
this  resurrection  takes  place  at  different  times  in  reference 
to  different  groups,  the  result  is  the  same  in  each  case — the 
resurrection  to  eternal  life.  These  resurrected  ones  are  said 
to  be  priests  and  to  reign  with  Him.  This  first  resurrection 
in  Revelation  20:6  cannot  be  made  to  apply  only  to  the 
church  saints,  for  those  here  resurrected  are  those  that  have 
gone  through  the  great  tribulation  and  thus  would  not  be 
included  in  the  body  of  Christ,  since  the  resurrection  of  the 
church  has  preceded  this.  And  yet  they  are  in  the  first  resur¬ 
rection  and  will  reign  with  C!hrist.  This  must  mean  that  all 
those  who  partake  in  the  first  resurrection  have  a  common 
destiny,  the  New  Jerusalem,  from  which  they  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Christ  in  His  reign,  whether  they  be  Old  or  New 
Testament  saints. 

"His  lord  saith  unto  him.  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servant:  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  lord**  (Matt.  25:21).  In  this  passage,  which  teaches  the 
fact  of  IsraeFs  judgment  and  reward,  it  is  significant  to 
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notice  that,  while  the  rewards  are  said  to  be  positions  of  priv* 
ilege  and  responsibility  in  the  millennium,  the  individual  is 
not  said  to  1^  placed  in  the  millennium  itself,  but  rather 
that  he  exercises  his  authority  during  the  millennium. 

**And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying.  Behold, 
the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be 
with  them,  and  be  their  God'*  (Rev.  21:3).  A  comparison  of 
the  statement  here  with  that  in  Ezekiel  37 :27,  where  it  was 
promised  to  Israel  that  God  would  tabernacle  with  men,  and 
with  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  Isaiah  66:19  or  Isaiah 
26:8,  where  God  promised  release  from  sorrow,  crying,  and 
death,  will  show  that  what  is  promised  here  is  the  fulfillment 
of  that  which  was  the  expectation  of  the  Old  Testament 
saint.  While  it  may  be  argued  that  the  church  has  similar 
promises,  and  Revelation  21:3  may  refer  to  the  fulfillment 
of  these  rather  than  those  of  Israel,  yet  the  parallelism  seems 
too  significant  to  uffirm  that  Israel  is  not  included  in  this 
blessing.  One  would  not  say  that  there  will  not  be  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  these  promises  to  Israel  on  the  earth  in  the  millen¬ 
nial  age,  yet  it  is  suggested  that  resurrected  Israel  may  ex¬ 
perience  those  promises  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  together 
with  the  church  saints.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  trans¬ 
lated  “people"  is  plural,  “they  shall  be  his  peoples,"  indicat¬ 
ing  a  plurality. 

“And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars  forever  and  ever"  (Dan.  12:3).  A  comparison  of 
this  verse  with  Revelation  21:11,  18,  in  which  context  Israel 
is  mentioned  (v.  12),  would  show  that  the  reflected  glory  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  source  of  all  light,  was  the  expectation  of 
the  Old  Testament  saint.  This  hope  will  be  realized  in  the 
heavenly  city  in  which  the  Old  Testament  saint  will  have 
a  part  and  will  experience  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise. 

“And  these  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through 
faith,  received  not  the  promise:  (jod  having  provided  some 
better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made 
perfect"  (Heb.  11:39-40).  It  seems  to  be  indicated  here  that 
Israel  cannot  be  made  perfect  until  the  body  of  Christ  has 
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been  perfected.  This  would  have  added  meaning  if  the  place 
of  Israel’s  saints’  perfection  and  the  place  of  the  perfecting 
of  the  believers  of  this  age  should  be  one  and  the  same. 

If  it  be  argued  that  such  a  view  would  rob  the  church .  of 
her  heavenly  heritage  by  uniting  her  with  resurrected  Israel 
and  bringing  her  into  a  relation  to  the  earth  during  the  mil¬ 
lennial  age  and  the  new  earth  to  follow,  let  us  follow  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  Ottman:  “The  Church  must  be  located  some¬ 
where  in  eternity,  and  if  God  has  decreed  to  make  the  scene 
of  her  conflict  the  place  of  her  eternal  glory,  who  shall  make 
His  purpose  void?  Such  a  concrete  conception  as  that  of  the 
Church  being  eternally  connected  with  a  literal  city  des¬ 
cending  from  heaven  may  be  stigmatized  as  materialistic 
and  sensuous,  but  it  is  better  than  the  vague  and  misty  fog 
that  constitutes  the  idea  of  eternity  entertained  by  so  many. 
This  city  cannot  be  heaven,  for  it  is  said  to  descend  from  it. 
Heaven  loses  nothing  by  the  loss  of  the  city,  nor  does  the 
Church  lose  her  heavenly  inheritance  in  her  association  with 
Him  who  has  now  come  to  fill  the  earth  with  His  glory.”* 

If  it  be  argued  that  such  a  view  would  empty  heaven  and 
take  God  from  His  dwelling  place,  one  would  conclude  with 
Newell  that  “several  considerations  lead  us  toward  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  New  Jerusalem  is  God’s  one  eternal  resting 
place. 

“1.  Immediately  we  see  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth 
and  the  new  Jerusalem  descending  to  the  new  earth  (21 :1,  2), 
we  are  told  ’Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men’.  .  .  . 
The  object  of  the  new  heaven  and  earth  is  to  bring  about 
this — that  God  shall  eternally  have  His  home  in  this  capital 
city  of  the  new  creation  I 

“2.  No  other  eternal  habitation  of  God  is  seen  than  this 
of  the  New  Creation’s  capital.  .  .  . 

“3.  This  heavenly  city  has  the  glory  of  God  (21:11,  23; 
22:5).  .  .  . 

“4.  It  also  has  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  ’service’  of  22 :8, 
properly  called  priestly  service,  or  spiritual  worship. .  .  . 

“5.  They  shall  see  his  face.  .  .  .  This,  therefore,  must  be 
the  place  of  God’s  rest  forever. 

*Ford  C.  Ottnun,  Tkt  Unfoldint  •/  the  A§es,  p.  447. 
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“6.  We  need  only  to  remember  that  the  dwellers  in  the  New 
Jerusalem  ‘shall  reign  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages’  (22:5).  This 
could  not  be  written  of  others  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  of  the  new  creation.”* 

The  conclusion  to  this  question  would  be  that  the  Old 
Testament  held  forth  a  national  hope,  which  will  be  realized 
fully  in  the  millennial  age.  The  individual  Old  Testament 
saint’s  hope  of  an  eternal  city  will  be  realized  through  resur¬ 
rection  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  where,  without  l(»ing  dis¬ 
tinction  or  identity,  Israel  will  join  with  the  resurrected  and 
translated  of  the  church  age  to  share  in  the  glory  of  His  reign 
forever.  The  nature  of  the  millennium,  as  the  period  of  the 
test  of  fallen  humanity  under  the  righteous  reign  of  the  King, 
precludes  the  participation  by  resurrected  individuals  in  that 
testing.  Thus  the  millennial  age  will  be  concerned  only  with 
men  who  have  been  saved  but  are  living  in  their  natural  bodies. 
This  heavenly  city  will  be  brought  into  a  relation  to  the  earth 
at  the  beginning  of  the  millennium,  and  perhaps  will  be  made 
visible  above  the  earth.  It  is  from  this  heavenly  city  that 
David’s  greater  Son  exerts  His  Messianic  rule,  in  which  the 
bride  reigns,  and  from  which  the  rewarded  Old  Testament 
saints  exercise  their  authority  in  government. 

If  such  an  interpretation  be  correct,  there  would  be  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  perplexing  problem  that  arises  from  placing  resur¬ 
rected  saints  on  the  earth  to  mingle  freely  with  the  unresur¬ 
rected  during  the  millennium.  The  fulfillment  of  Israel’s  na¬ 
tional  promises  would  be  realized,  not  in  resurrected  individ¬ 
uals,  but  rather  in  natural  saved  Israel  who  are  living  at  the 
second  advent.  The  unity  of  God’s  redemptive  purposes  in 
Christ  would  be  preserved  by  bringing  the  first  resurrection 
group  together  into  one  place,  where  the  bride  will  share  in 
His  reign  and  His  servants  serve  Him  forever  (Rev.  22:3). 
Such  a  view  is  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures  and  solves  some 
of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  premillennial  system. 

*Williani  R.  Newell,  The  Book  of  the  Revelation,  pp.  353-54. 


Views  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries 

By  Geohge  W.  Dollar 

In  our  previous  discussions  on  beliefs  on  the  Lord’s  Supper 
prevalent  in  the  early  centuries,  we  saw  how  mystical  expres¬ 
sions,  ceremonial  imagery,  and  liturgical  language  had  clouded 
the  true  meaning  of  this  Scriptural  memorial  of  the  Lord’s 
death.  This  drift  continued  and  increased  although  there  were 
a  few  fathers  who  tried  to  recapture  the  New  Testament  truth 
and  practice  concerning  it.  In  this  last  article  in  this  series,  we 
desire  to  study  briefly  some  teachings  in  the  writings  of  the 
leaders  in  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  ancient  church. 

The  flrst  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  saw  the  important 
debate  over  the  issue  of  the  relationship  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  climaxing  in  the  historic  Nicene  Creed  in  325.  This 
was  followed  by  debate  and  discussion  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  culminating  in  the  Chalcedonian  formula  in  451.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  theological  controversy  that  there 
emerged  the  idea  of  a  ’‘mystical  connection  between  the  body 
of  Christ  and  the  bread  in  the  Supper  and  between  His  blood 
and  the  wine.”'  It  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  by  the  fourth 
century  there  had  been  no  serious  attempt  made  to  “delimit 
and  deflne  the  relationship  of  the  earthly  bread  and  the  heaven¬ 
ly  flesh.”'  Rather  had  the  church  become  cluttered  up  with 
liturgical  formulas  and  mystical  ceremonies.  Writings  avail¬ 
able  on  the  Supper  are  more  of  bombastic  rhetoric  than  doc¬ 
trinal  studies.  Imagery  had  been  substituted  for  Biblical  ex¬ 
egesis  ;  objective  realities  and  the  purely  subjective  had  become 
intertwined  with  meaningless  vagaries ;  and  the  symbolic  and 
the  metabolic  views  of  the  Supper  had  become  so  mixed  that 
several  interpretations  and  implications  are  not  only  possible 


Edhor’t  Note:  This  article  it  the  third  in  a  terica  on  the  general  subject 
“The  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  Earlv  Church.” 

‘K.  R.  Hagenbach,  A  Ttxt-B9»k  a/  the  Hitterf  »f  Dectrina,  Translated  bp 
H.  B.  Smith  (ISSl),  I,  363. 

*W.  M.  Clow,  The  Church  mud  the  SucramenU  (1933),  p.  10. 
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but  probable.  Augustine  was  the  first  father  who  tried,  but 
not  too  successfully,  to  strip  church  ceremonies  of  their  super¬ 
stitious  trappings.  In  part  he  failed  because  he  did  not  enun¬ 
ciate  a  well-ordered  doctrine  of  the  Supper;  rather  was  he 
content  to  express  ’’empirical  refiections  on  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
cedure  and  its  defence.”* 

Works  of  four  fathers  in  the  East,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the 
two  Cyrils,  and  Chrysostom,  as  well  as  those  of  two  in  the 
West,  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  abound  in  that  highly  decorative 
language  which  defies  clarity  of  understanding  and  meaning. 
Sometimes  their  elusive,  indefinite  verbiage  would  indicate 
some  kind  of  transubstantiation  while  at  other  times  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  abiding  connection  of  Christ  with  His 
body,  the  church.  The  German  scholar,  Gieseler,  had  made  a 
special  study  of  this  aspect  of  patristic  literature  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  these  fathers  believed,  or  wanted  to  believe,  that 
the  Logos  was  united  with  the  bread  and  the  wine  so  that  ’’the 
controversy  about  the  natures  of  Christ  was  in  some  degree 
repeated  in  the  sacramental  sphere.”*  He  gave  four  good  rea¬ 
sons  (such  as  the  use  of  the  words  figure  and  sign)  as  proof 
that  they  did  not  hold  to  transubstantiation.  Another  careful 
scholar,  Baur,  has  failed  to  see  a  clearcut  position  of  the 
fathers  on  this  but  only  that  there  is  an  exaggerated  identifi¬ 
cation  of  figure  and  fact.* 

The  noted  church  historian,  Eusebius,  urged  C'hristians  not 
to  forget  the  importance  of  remembering  the  Lord  by  means 
of  the  Supper,  saying  that  it  consisted  of  ’’the  s3anbols  of  His 
body  and  blood.”*  His  use  of  John  6  is  interesting  in  that  he 
saw  clearly  its  proper  meaning,  though  many,  then  as  now, 
have  added  great  confusion  to  a  plain  rendering.  Eusebius 
held  that  no  change  in  the  elements  in  the  Supper  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  this  chapter  for,  said  he,  Christ  ’’did  not  speak  of 
His  present  body  or  enjoin  the  drinking  of  his  corporeal  and 
sensuous  blood.*” 

His  young  contemporary,  Athanasius,  the  ”hero”  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  leaned  more  to  a  ’’spiritual”  view  although  he 

*Adolph  Haniack,  Hiiitry  •/  D»fmm  (lt9S),  V,  156. 

^Ginclcr,  D*§mtnftich,  p.  40t. 

*Baur,  D»§mtn§ttck,  p.  194  ff. 

*Euacbiua,  Dem»mttr.  Ev€u§.,  1,  c.  40. 

*EuMbiua,  Thttl.  Eceltt.,  11,  c.12. 
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kept  a  ‘‘realistic  element  at  its  basis.”'  Neander  has  argued 
that  this  was  very  close  to  the  symbolistic  position,  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  brilliant  young  Alexandrian  Christian  should  be 
counted  in  the  stream  of  Zwinglian  thought  for  to  him  “the 
bread  and  the  wine  are  symbols  of  the  nourishing  divine  power 
of  the  Logos.”' 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  greatly  influenced  by  Eusebius  and, 
following  him,  tried  to  keep  separate  the  symbol  and  the  divine 
reality  it  represented.  To  him  the  essential  teaching  was  that 
spiritual  nourishment  is  provided  for  the  believer  even  as 
ordinary  food  is  for  the  physical  nature.  But  he  indulges  in 
mystical  language  in  writing  that  the  bread  in  the  Supper 
becomes  the  ‘‘antidote  for  immortality.”"  Inferentially,  this  is 
to  cure  the  poisons  within  the  believer’s  soul  by  the  interjec¬ 
tion  of  the  body  of  Christ  which  ‘‘changes  and  translates  the 
whole  (of  the  believer)  into  itself."  In  reality,  he  was  saying 
that  in  the  Supper  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  body  which 
is  united  to  Christ — very  close,  in  essence,  to  the  magical 
instrumentality  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Romish  position. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  thought  that  the  Supper  could  be  found 
in  John  6  and  a  failure  of  any  Christian  to  participate  in  the 
ritual  would  bring  about  the  loss  of  salvation."  He  found  the 
Supper  depicted  also  in  the  marriage  in  Cana  with  as  much 
change  of  the  elements  in  one  event  as  in  the  other.  This  is  the 
nearest  to  complete  transformation  of  the  elements  to  be  found 
in  this  period.  Evidently,  (IJyril  started  with  the  premise  that 
the  believer  must  participate  in  the  very  nature  of  Christ  and 
this  could  only  be  true  as  long  as  he  indulged  in  the  very  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord  Himself. 

Chrysostom  stressed  this  vital  union  of  the  true  believer 
with  Christ  but  he  saw  in  the  Last  Supper  another  proof  of 
the  great  love  of  the  Savior  for  the  disciples.  For  this  reason 
we  must  approach  the  celebration  with  great  respect  and  awe. 
Christ  Himself  is  present  and  ‘‘Christ . . .  makes  the  things  set 

*Hagenbach,  »>.  cii„  p.  365,  note  4. 

'Neander,  Hitttry  »f  Doftmas,  p.  409. 

‘•Gregory,  Or*ti0.  Cmitck.  37. 

"Bethune-Baker,  J.  P.,  An  Introduction  to  tht  Early  History  of  Christian 
Doctrine  (1949),  p.  412. 

‘*Cf.  hie  Commentary  on  John  6,  p.  361. 
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before  us  become  the  body  and  blood.”'*  The  words  of  Christ, 
“This  is  my  body,”  since  once  uttered  by  Him,  “does  at  every 
Table  in  the  Churches  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  and 
even  till  Christ’s  coming,  make  the  sacrifice  complete.”'*  The 
bread  of  the  Supper  is  consumed  in  our  bodies  even  as  wax 
is  in  the  burning  of  the  light — ^the  sacrament  being  both  spirit¬ 
ual  and  sensuous. 

Ambrose  did  not  exercise  care  in  theological  distinctions. 
His  robust  disposition  and  personality  flared  more  often  in 
prophet-like  denunciations  of  Roman  sins  and  the  need  of 
repentance.  In  regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  he  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  partaking  of  Christ  as  the  very  bread  from  heaven 
(John  6) — and  the  Supper  was  one  way  to  do  it.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  were  able  to  change 
the  elements  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  God’s  servants  could 
not  repeat  it  now.  To  this  outspoken  preacher  of  Milan  “the 
very  body  which  was  in  a  miraculous  way  brought  forth  by 
the  Virgin  is  at  the  same  time  the  body  of  the  Sacrament.”'* 
For  this  reason  Ambrose  has  been  called  the  father  of  medi¬ 
eval  ideas  on  the  Supper.  He  should  not  be  so  discredited  for 
he  contributed  no  more  than  did  many  of  the  fathers  to  the 
crass  superstition  of  the  medieval  Mass. 

Augustine,  the  gifted  and  prolific  Bishop  of  Hippo  (354- 
430)  was  not  only  the  first  systematizer  of  the  fathers  but, 
more  importantly,  he  provided  a  source  for  both  Romanist 
theology  and  Reformed  ideas  for  centuries.  His  words  have 
major  significance. 

In  regard  to  the  siicraments,  he  failed  to  establish  a  well- 
written  outline  of  thought  and  did  not  commit  himself  on  the 
number  of  sacraments  he  thought  Scriptural.  In  one  epistle 
he  inferred  that  there  were  but  few  of  them  or,  as  he  put  it, 
“sacramentis  numero  paucissimis.”'*  But  he  did  single  out 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  ordered  in  the  Scriptures: 
“scripturis  canonicis  commendatur.”  Without  identifying  the 
specific  ones  he  had  in  mind,  he  wrote  that  others  were  “non 
scripta”  but  had  arisen  from  “tradita  custodimus.”  Some,  he 

'*Bcthune-Baker,  tp.  di.,  p.  415. 

‘^Chrytottom,  Df  Pr»d,  Jud.  toI.  ii  and  Horn.,  i,  c.  6. 

'*Hagenbacfa,  a>.  eit.,  p.  565  note  3. 

’*Auguitine,  Epistle,  54.1. 
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concluded,  were  from  the  apostles,  others  had  the  sanction  of 
church  councils,  while  still  others  had  come  into  widespread 
use  (and  sanction)  by  church  leaders.  In  this  the  sainted 
father  revealed  his  high  traditionalism  and  his  blind  spot  in 
separation  of  the  Scriptural  from  the  traditional. 

In  simplest  language,  Augustine  believed  that  a  sacrament 
was  the  union  of  the  Word  and  the  elements,  and  this  was 
done  for  one's  salvation.  To  him  we  owe  the  phrase,  'The 
Word  and  the  Sacraments."  This  included  the  visible  thing 
(sign  or  figure)  and  the  invisible  entity.  In  a  standard  work 
on  sacramentarianism.  Professor  Hahn  says  that  Augustine 
thought  a  sacrament  was  a  corporeal  sign  adapted  from  a  holy 
object,  due  to  special  resembUmce,  and  was  a  means  by  whldi 
Grod  imparts  grace  to  the  participants.  In  this  we  see  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  major  concepts  of  both  symbolism  and  sacra- 
mentalism.  Furthermore,  Augustine  thought  of  the  church  as 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  communion  of  the  sacrament  as 
a  concept  carried  over  by  the  Reformers  of  great  damage  to 
many  Biblical  truths.'* 

There  were  not  many  in  Augustine’s  time  who  held  to  the 
near-consubstantiation  views  of  Cyprian.  Augustine  himself 
was  so  far  removed  from  this  that  Zwingli  could  claim  that 
the  former  actually  rejected  the  Romish  views  on  the  Supper. 
Both  Hamack  and  Domer  have  proved  that  there  is  no  sem¬ 
blance  of  the  transubstantiationist  view  in  Augustine."  Even 
Catholic  scholars  admit  that  not  a  few  passages  can  be  cited 
to  bear  out  what  Protestants  call  a  spiritual  eating,  opposing 
a  real  reception  of  Christ’s  body."  One  standard  Catholic 
work  concedes  that  "we  cannot  prove  transubstantiation  from 
Saint  Augustine."  Augustine  warned  against  the  sin  of  eating 
“without"  and  not  “within"  for  eating  “in  the  heart"  is  not 
by  the  one  “who  presses  with  his  teeth.’’"  In  another  passage 
he  is  more  openly  on  the  side  of  symbolism  in  writing  that  the 
Supper  is  “a  figure  ordering  communion  with  the  Lord’s  pas¬ 
sion  and  the  need  of  turning  over  sweetly  and  usefully  in  the 

'*Cf.  Augnttine.  Ep..  SA17;  Dt  Trimit.,  1.16,  20,  21;  Ps.  CXXVI;  /  Ptifr  l.t 
and  Ep.,  20,  3,21. 

"Hamack,  a>.  eit.,  p.  1S9;  Domer,  Au§usHmms,  p.  272. 

"Clow,  »p.  eit,  p.  210. 

**Cmth»lie  Fmith  in  the  Euehmrist,  IV,  p.  59,  67. 

''Augustine,  /«  Jtmunem,  Tract  25.12;  Tract  26.12. 
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memory,  that  for  us  His  flesh  was  crucifled.”**  No  Anabaptist 
of  the  sixteenth  century  could  have  objected  to  this  memorial 
view.  The  same  sentiment  appeared  when  he  said  that  ^’the 
Sacrament  must  be  spiritually  understood  .  .  .  (and)  it  will 
quicken  you,  although  it  must  be  visibly  celebrated.”** 

One  of  the  many  controversies  in  which  Augustine  played 
a  central  part  was  that  of  Donatism.  Two  aspects  of  this 
trouble  are  noteworthy  in  this  study,  viz.,  the  right  of  the 
“lapsed”  to  administer  or  receive  the  sacraments  and  whether 
the  character  of  the  celebrant  affected  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments.  Augustine’s  answers  include  both  the  inconsist¬ 
ent  as  well  as  the  highly  informative.  He  started  by  saying 
that  the  sacraments  are  valid  only  within  the  church  but  he 
allowed  some  reservations,  one  of  them  being  the  validity  of 
baptism  outside  the  church  or  else  there  would  be  too  many 
cases  of  rebaptism.  The  sacraments  are  claimed  to  be  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  with  the  church  and  its  celebrants  are  in¬ 
delibly  marked  by  their  observance.  Within  the  church  grace 
is  channeled  to  the  members  through  them  and  any  use  of 
them  outside  the  church  would  not  include  grace  with  them.** 
On  the  issue  of  the  character  of  the  celebrants  Augustine  was 
forced  into  a  mediating  view.  The  Donatists  claimed  that 
“lapsed  ones”  (those  denying  the  faith  while  severe  persecu¬ 
tion  prevailed)  were  not  fit  to  administer  the  sacraments  and 
the  Bishop  of  Hippo  answered  that  the  clerics’  character  did 
not  reduce  or  increase  their  validity  at  all.  This  would  mean 
that  sacraments  outside  the  Ohurch  were  valid  but  not  effica- 
cunts.  The  difference  would  be  that  between  the  sacraments 
and  their  virtue.  In  other  words,  these  portrayed  the  outward 
sign  and  the  inward  experience  of  the  believer.  In  this  respect 
Augustine  is  not  too  clear  for  “sometimes  he  used  language 
that  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  viewed  sacraments  as 
mere  outward  indications  of  a  Grace  given  or  as  conditions  of 
our  receiving  grace.”*'  Generally  he  believed  that  the  sacra¬ 
ments  were  divinely  appointed  channels  through  which  grace 
flows.  The  obvious  weakness  in  this  would  lie  in  the  pre-emi- 

**Auguttine,  De  Dtctrinm  Ckristi,  III,  16. 

**Aututtint,  Im  XCVIII,  9. 

**AuKuitine,  Epiitlt,  173.3,  De  B*pL  Dtnmt.,  IV.  16. 

**J.  W.  C.  Wand,  The  DeeteUfment  •/  Smcrmmentmlum,  p.  12t. 
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nence  given  material  things  for  the  channeling  of  His  grace, 
a  position  not  in  keeping  with  Augustinian  thought.  Those 
outside  the  church  (as  the  heretical  Donatists)  needed  not  to 
be  rebaptised  for  re-entrance  since  they  have  received  “merit 
in  outside  baptism.*'**  But  this  was  not  allowed  in  the  case 
of  the  Supper  for  the  North  African  did  not  feel  that  Holy 
Communion  could  be  valid  outside  the  church. 

Hamack  has  studied  the  writings  of  Augustine  carefully 
to  discover  any  evidence  that  he  believed  in  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Supper  and  he  has  found  none.  The  “bread” 
of  the  Supper  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  gift 
of  eternal  life  although  in  some  inexplainable  way  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  assurance  of  it  and,  in  so  believing,  Augustine  “agrees 
with  the  pre-Reformers  and  Zwingli.”*’  Most  emphatically, 
Augustine  did  not  believe  that  the  priest  offers  the  body  of 
Christ  anew.  Honest  Catholics  must  wince  when  they  face 
this  clear  fact  but  they  hasten  to  appeal  to  one  of  his  Ser¬ 
mons  (243.2)  which  actually  teaches  only  that  the  elements 
are  incorporated  into  His  body,  the  church,  but  not  identified 
with  His  personal  body.  He  did  acknowledge  that  the  church 
was  a  mixture  of  believers  and  unbelievers,  this  being  the 
main  principle  of  the  Donatists  for  withdrawing  from  its 
fellowship.  Yet  this  hybrid  church  was  the  predestined  one, 
according  to  Augustine,  and  in  it  continued  the  true  church, 
based  on  the  unity  provided  by  the  sacraments.  In  this  way 
Augustine  set  himself  to  defend  the  institution,  not  to  clarify 
its  faulty  theology  or  to  erase  its  accretions  of  bad  practices 
and  unscriptural  ideas. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  father  was  more  symbolistic 
than  at  first  might  appear.  In  dealing  with  the  Last  Supper 
he  stressed  the  ‘'figurative  import  of  the  words  of  Christ.”** 
The  much  disputed  sixth  chapter  of  John  is  declared  to  be 
“highly  figurative.”**  Some  competent  scholars  conclude  that 
his  controversy  with  the  Manichaeans  led  him  to  stress  the 
figurative  implications  of  sacramental  passages  in  the  Bible. 
In  one  epistle  (98.9)  he  even  suggested  that  the  characteristic 

**Auguttine,  De  Baft.  Danat.,  IV.  24. 

**Harnack,  •>.  cit.,  p.  159. 
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thing  about  the  sacraments  was  the  fact  that  they  were  signs 
or  symbols.  He  found  John  6 :33  to  be  clearly  figurative,  ’’fig- 
ura  est  ergo.”**  Elsewhere  he  affirmed  that  the  body  of  Christ 
is  not  here  (in  the  Supper)  but  ”in  coele”  (heaven).  This  is 
as  near  to  pure  symbolism  as  one  could  desire.  If  we  take  all 
Augustine  wrote  on  the  sacraments,  we  must  conclude  he  was 
a  symbolist  while  admitting  a  high  view  of  the  church  and 
the  validity  of  much  malpractice  and  weak  theology  within 
the  institution  he  served.  He  promotes  his  own  view  (figura¬ 
tive)  but  reflects  the‘mystical,  superstitious,  and  the  fanciful 
of  the  church  life  of  his  day. 

**Auguttine,  D»  Doctrine  Ckristi,  S.IO,  16. 


The  Footnotes  of  John^s  Gospel 

By  Merrill  C.  Tenney 

Any  casual  reader  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  soon  becomes 
aware  that  its  pages  contain  a  great  deal  of  explanatory 
material  which  is  not  directly  involved  in  the  progress  of 
the  narrative.  This  material  ist  by  no  means  irrelevant  to 
the  main  thrust  of  the  Gospel,  but  is  parenthetical.  If  it  were 
omitted,  the  main  theme  of  thought  would  remain  largely 
unaltered,  although  the  parenthetical  material  has  a  definite 
value  for  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
more  extensive  and  varied  than  the  notes  that  one  finds  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  Synoptics,  and  is  worth  special  consideration 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  John. 

This  explanatory  material  may  be  called  footnotes.^  The 
word  does  not  have  that  meaning  in  the  sense  of  the  num¬ 
bered  references  that  one  finds  in  the  text  of  a  modem  book 
of  research,  with  its  neatly  marshalled  excursuses  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Most  of  the  footnotes  in  John  are  more 
nearly  ^‘glosses'’  or  **asides”  which  the  writer  introduced  to 
make  his  story  more  lucid,  or  to  explain  the  cause  or  motive 
for  some  act. 

To  the  best  knowledge  of  this  writer  there  is  no  separate 
treatment  of  this  phenomenon  to  be  found  in  the  vast  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Occasional  notes  in  the  major 
commentaries  deal  with  some  of  the  passages  included  in  this 
study,  but  no  single  correlation  of  them  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted.  Since  the  use  of  these  footnotes  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  since  some  of  them  are  quite 
important  to  its  structure  and  interpretation,  one  wonders 
why  more  has  not  been  done  with  them.  They  offer  a  valu¬ 
able  insight  into  the  design  of  the  author,  and  provide  some 
hints  concerning  the  occasion  for  which  the  Gospel  was 
written. 

The  criteria  for  selecting  these  passages  have  already  been 
indicated.  They  are  sentences  or  paragraphs  of  explanatory 
comment,  interjected  into  the  running  narrative  of  the  story, 
and  obviously  intended  to  illumine  some  casual  reference,  or 

'Editor's  Note:  See  chart  of  the  footnotea  on  p.  S64. 
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to  explain  how  some  important  statement  should  be  under¬ 
stood.  Fifty-nine  of  these  passages  are  listed  here,  though 
there  can  always  be  a  margin  of  debate  whether  some  should 
be  omitted  because  they  are  part  of  the  main  narrative,  or 
whether  others  should  have  been  included.  Not  all  of  these 
are  indisputably  clear;  for  in  a  few  cases  there  is  doubt 
whether  the  author  is  interjecting  an  observation,  or  whether 
the  narrative  itself  is  diffuse.  If  the  Fourth  Gospel  represents 
the  oral  style  of  its  author,  the  latter  alternative  is  possible; 
but  if  the  dubious  passages  be  excluded,  there  are  still  enough 
remaining  to  constitute  a  recognizable  body  of  footnotes.  It 
is  taken  for  granted,  of  course,  that  the  original  manuscript 
had  not  punctuation,  and  that  oftentimes  the  isolation  of  a 
so-called  footnote  depends  on  editorial  judgment. 

Distribution 

The  footnotes  do  not  seem  to  be  massed  at  any  particular 
point  in  the  Gospel,  but  are  evenly  distributed  throughout  its 
text.  No  direct  relation  can  be  established  between  these  and 
the  structure  of  the  book.  One  curious  gap  appears,  however: 
from  13 :31  through  17 :26  there  is  not  one  explanatory  note. 
Perhaps  the  writer  thought  that  the  discourse  of  Jesus  and 
His  prayer  should  not  be  interrupted,  or  else  that  His  words 
were  sufficiently  self-explanatory. 

Classification 

In  attempting  to  simplify  the  analysis  of  these  passages 
as  much  as  possible,  the  classifications  have  been  kept  to  a 
minimum  number,  though  doubtlessly  the  list  below  could  be 
multiplied  if  one  were  to  try  to  account  for  all  of  the  kinds  of 
notes  that  appear.  There  are  several  types  that  are  unmistak¬ 
able.  First  is  the  use  of  explanatory  translation,  usually  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  verb  hermeineuo.  Eight,  or  nearly  one  seventh 
of  the  given  list,  fall  within  this  category.  A  second  is  the 
explanation  of  time  or  place  of  action,  which  accounts  for  ten. 
Third  is  ''e  explanation  of  custom.  Footnotes  reflecting  the 
author  constitute  a  fourth  group.  A  fifth,  allied  to  the  fourth, 
contains  recoUections  of  the  disciples.  This  note  is  usually 
introspective,  and  implies  that  the  writer  had  been  one  of  the 
group.  A  sixth  type  is  notes  explanatory  of  situations  or 
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actions  either  in  terms  of  cause  or  of  consequence.  They  often 
illumine  the  motive  behind  the  action  of  the  story,  or  reveal 
its  objective. 

One  very  distinct  type  is  the  summarizing  of  enumerating 
footnotes,  of  which  there  are  not  very  many,  but  which  is 
peculiarly  Johannine.  An  ei8:hth  comprises  identification  of 
persons,  so  that  the  bearer  or  reader  would  be  able  to  keep 
the  action  in  the  story  distinct  in  his  mind.  A  few  are  devoted 
particularly  to  the  knowledge  that  Jesus  possessed  concerning 
events  past  or  present,  and  are  intended  to  show  His  super¬ 
natural  consciousness  of  the  plan  of  God  that  was  being 
worked  out  in  His  career.  The  most  important  category  of 
all,  and  the  one  that  is  most  debatable,  concerns  the  theologi¬ 
cal  footnotes.  These  comprise  fairly  sizable  passages,  in  which 
the  writer  summarized  the  theological  issues  stated  in  the 
preceding  text.  In  one  or  two  instances  there  is  a  question 
whether  they  represent  the  author’s  statement,  or  whether 
they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  total  discourse. 

Interpretation 

1.  The  footnotes  of  translation.  There  are  eight  places 
(nine,  if  20:24  be  allowed)  in  which  the  author  translated 
some  term  that  he  used  in  his  narrative  (1:38,  41-42;  4:26; 
9:7;  19:13,  17;  20:16,  24).  These  either  give  the  meaning 
of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  titles  in  Greek,  or  else  state  the  equiv¬ 
alent  Hebrew  for  a  place  known  by  a  Greek  term.  They  con¬ 
cern  chiefly  the  disciples  or  the  locations  in  Palestine.  They 
suggest  that  the  Gospel  was  written  for  a  constituency  un¬ 
familiar  with  Hebrew  terminology  except  by  hearsay,  and 
knowing  the  apostles  only  by  those  names  which  they  used 
in  their  mission  to  the  (jentile  world.  The  writer  tells  how 
Jesus  changed  the  name  of  Simon  to  Cephas  in  keeping  with 
his  prospective  change  of  character,  and  then  adds  that  the 
new  name  is  equivalent  to  Peter  (1:42).  He  translated  Jesus’ 
statement  in  Aramaic  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 

These  translation  footnotes  presuppose  a  bilingual  en¬ 
vironment  for  the  writer  of  John.  He  stood  halfway  between 
the  Aramaic-speaking  group  of  Palestine  and  the  Greek¬ 
speaking  mission  of  the  Gentile  world.  The  footnotes  locate 
the  Gospel  in  a  period  of  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other, 
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written  after  the  understanding  of  Palestinian  culture  had 
diminished  in  the  growing  Gentile  church,  yet  before  the 
contacts  with  eyewitnesses  of  Jesus  had  passed  completely 
out  of  the  reach  of  lirst-century  Christians. 

2.  Footnotes  of  time  aaid  place.  Not  every  geographical 
or  chronological  reference,  of  which  there  are  many  in  John, 
can  be  called  a  footnote.  Some  of  them  are  woven  firmly  into 
the  texture  of  the  main  narrative;  but  others  which  are 
seemingly  added  as  subsequent  comments  fall  into  this 
classification. 

There  are  ten  that  are  constructed  as  footnotes  according 
to  this  definition:  6:23;  7:2;  8:20;  9:14;  10:22-23;  11:30; 
19:31,  42;  21:8.  One  of  these  (7:2)  may  be  regarded  as  inte¬ 
gral  to  the  narrative,  since  without  it  the  point  of  the  whole 
paragraph  containing  it  would  be  lost.  Although  its  form  is 
that  of  superimposed  comment,  “Now  the  feast  of  the  Jews, 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  was  at  hand,”  the  following  verse 
is  so  closely  connected  with  it  that  it  cannot  easily  be  isolated 
from  the  action  of  the  text,  and  so  may  not  belong  in  the  list. 
All  of  the  other  passages  identify  or  qualify  some  main  action 
by  a  reference  to  place  or  time  which  is  significant  in  the 
experience  of  the  author,  and  which  he  feels  he  must  explain 
for  the  sake  of  his  audience.  In  every  one  of  these  instances, 
however,  some  point  important  to  the  understanding  of  the 
narrative  is  enlarged.  The  address  on  the  bread  of  life  is 
localized  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  The  healing  of  the 
blind  man  took  place  on  the  Sabbath,  which  explains  why 
the  Pharisees  furiously  attacked  Jesus  for  performing  this 
deed.  The  note  about  the  proximity  of  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 
(11:18)  explains  how  so  many  of  the  city  people  were  present 
at  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  These  notes  reveal  three  things:  (1) 
the  author’s  familiarity  with  the  topography  of  Palestine, 
particularly  the  environs  of  Jerusalem;  (2)  the  absence  of 
this  information  in  the  common  tradition  on  which  his  readers 
generally  relied;  and  (3)  the  importance  of  some  of  these 
seemingly  incidental  factors  in  the  progress  of  the  Johannine 
story. 

3.  Customs.  This  Gospel  frequently  alludes  to  Jewish  cus¬ 
toms  and  explains  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  waterpots  at 
the  wedding  of  Cana  (2:9),  but  passages  like  these  are  gen- 
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erally  part  of  the  running  narrative,  and  are  not  relegated 
to  footnotes.  There  is  only  one  passage  (4:9)  where  a  current 
custom  is  the  subject  of  a  footnote:  *Tor  the  Jews  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans.”  This  observation  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  clarify  the  point  of  the  narrative  to  a  person  who  did 
not  know  of  the  tension  between  the  two  peoples.  It  shows 
that  the  writer  knew  the  Palestinian  viewpoint,  and  that  he 
was  writing  for  persons  who  lived  elsewhere. 

4.  Footnotes  reflecting  the  author.  However  objectively  a 
document  may  be  written,  it  cannot  hide  completely  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  author  from  those  who  know  him.  Allusions 
to  personal  experience,  favorite  expressions,  habitual  turns 
of  thought,  and  fields  of  knowledge  will  afford  some  clues  to 
his  identity.  To  his  own  generation  that  identity  may  be  taken 
for  granted;  to  subsequent  generations  it  may  be  lost  in  the 
chaos  of  conflicting  traditions  and  in  the  inability  of  readers 
to  understand  the  available  clues. 

It  is  not  the  concern  of  this  paper  to  argue  the  case  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Crospel,  but  only  to  mark  the  pas¬ 
sages  where  the  author  has  alluded  to  himself  by  a  footnote 
reference.  The  first  of  these  is  the  well-known  verse  in  1:4 
**. . .  we  beheld  his  glory.”  The  verb,  theaomai,  is  used  also  in 
several  other  passages  in  the  sense  of  “observe”  or  “note.”  It 
implies  that  the  observer  registered  the  fact  as  he  saw  it  and 
attached  meaning  to  it.  The  writer,  therefore,  in  company 
with  others,  probably  the  other  disciples,  personally  witnessed 
the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Grod  in  Christ.  The  sixteenth 
verse  of  the  same  chapter  corroborates  and  extends  the  same 
idea,  for  he  asserts  that  he  and  the  others  had  not  only 
observed  but  had  experienced  the  presence  of  God  in  Christ. 
Westcott  says :  “These  words  and  tiiose  which  follow  are  cer¬ 
tainly  words  of  the  Evangelist.”' 

Throughout  the  main  narrative  section  of  the  Gospel  the 
author  does  not  once  allude  to  himself,  but  in  the  account  of 
the  last  few  days  of  Jesus'  life  the  notes  referring  to  the 
author  multiply.  In  the  account  of  the  last  meal  together  there 
is  an  allusion  to  “the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved”  (18:28-27). 
The  passage  is  fairly  long,  and  is  clearly  integrated  with  the 
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main  thread  of  thought.  It  united  the  anonymous  disciple 
firmly  with  the  climactic  action  of  Jesus’  life.  A  similar  allu¬ 
sion  in  19  :S5  where  Jesus  committed  His  mother  to  this  man, 
and  in  21 :23  to  his  unexpected  survival  to  a  late  date,  paves 
the  way  for  the  formal  statement  in  21 :24  that  identifies  him 
with  the  author.  Whether  the  author  himself  or  some  col¬ 
league  wrote  the  last  note  may  never  be  settled.  In  either  case, 
these  footnotes  declare  that  the  author  was  conscious  of  his 
literary  purpose,  and  that  he  was  freely  revealing  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  Jesus  to  his  readers.  He  claimed  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  that  he  was  discussing.  The  same  person 
appears  in  other  parts  of  the  narrative,  so  that  these  notes 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  interpolations. 

5.  ReeoUeetiona  of  the  dieciples.  Closely  allied  to  the 
author’s  references  to  himself  are  the  recollections  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples’  actions  and  feelings  that  are  interjected  occasionally. 
The  reaction  of  the  entire  group  to  Jesus  is  summarized  in  the 
’*we”  passages  in  1 :14  and  16,  which  have  been  mentioned  al¬ 
ready.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  making  a  commentary 
on  their  immediate  reactions  from  the  viewxwint  of  their  ex¬ 
perience.  In  John  2:22,  after  presenting  the  discussion  that 
arose  over  Jesus’  enigmatic  saying,  ’’Destroy  this  temple,  and 
in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up”  (2:19),  the  writer  adds: 
“When  therefore  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  his  disciples 
temembered  that  he  spake  this:  and  they  believed  the  scrip¬ 
ture,  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said.”  The  note  impliea 
tnat  he  was  familiar  with  their  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when 
tne  words  were  spoken,  and  that  he  knew  the  process  of 
tiiuught  through  which  they  passed  to  a  full  belief. 

The  implication  that  they  did  not  alwa3rs  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  Jesus’  words  as  He  spoke  them  is  strengthened  by 
a  series  of  footnotes.  To  Jesus’  teaching  on  the  Good  Shepherd 
the  author  adds:  ’’This  parable  Jesus  spoke  unto  them:  but 
they  understood  not  what  things  they  were  which  he  spake 
unto  them”  (10:6).  The  very  fact  that  the  parable  was  re¬ 
corded  indicates  that  he  for  one  did  not  forget  it,  and  the  re¬ 
currence  of  a  similar  parable  in  Matthew  and  Luke  proves 
that  Jesus  frequently  used  the  metaphor  in  His  teaching.  Nor 
was  its  language  so  obscure  that  the  disciples  could  not  under- 
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stand  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  one  of  the  least  abstruse  and 
most  thoroughly  explained  of  all  His  parables. 

A  similar  note  appears  in  John  12 :16.  **These  things  under¬ 
stood  not  his  disciples  at  the  first;  but  when  Jesus  was  glori¬ 
fied,  then  remembered  they  that  these  things  were  written  of 
him,  and  that  they  had  done  these  things  unto  him.”  The  con¬ 
text  narrates  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  speaks  of  His 
riding  on  a  donkey  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  people.  The  dis¬ 
ciples’  realization  that  this  event  had  been  prophesied,  and 
their  connecting  it  with  the  passage  in  Zechariah  9:9  came 
later  than  the  event  itself. 

The  last  of  these  footnotes  is  John  13 :28 :  “Now  no  man  at 
the  table  knew  for  what  intent  he  spake  this  word  unto  him 
[Judas].  ...”  The  dismissal  of  Judas  was  given  a  different 
interpretation  at  that  moment  than  it  was  later  when  the  dis¬ 
ciples  could  look  back  at  it  in  the  perspective  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  writer  implies  that  he  came  to  the  understanding 
of  the  event  after  Jesus’  resurrection,  and  before  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  Gospel. 

Another  note  quite  similar  to  this  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  resurrection  in  the  passage  describing  the  visit  of  Peter 
and  his  unnamed  companion  to  the  tomb  in  the  garden.  As 
they  looked  at  the  empty  grave  in  which  the  clothes  were  still 
lying,  the  statement  is  made  that  “the  other  disciples  saw  . . . 
and  believed”  (20:8).  The  note  explains  that  he  “believed”  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  know  the  Scripture  that 
Jesus  must  rise  from  the  dead  (20:9).  Is  this  an  indirect  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  walk  to  Emmaus,  where  Jesus  gave  to  the  two 
men  whom  He  accompanied  their  first  teaching  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  predictions  of  the  event?  And  does  it  also  imply  that  the 
full  comprehension  of  the  events  of  the  Passion  Week  did 
not  dawn  upon  the  disciples  until  they  had  received  further 
enlightenment? 

All  of  these  footnotes  on  the  ignorance  of  the  disciples 
center  around  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  in  death  and 
resurrection.  After  they  had  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
strange  and  wonderful  deeds  of  Jesus,  they  began  to  see  the 
significance  of  the  pattern.  These  passages  illustrate  Jesus’ 
own  saying  that  after  the  Holy  Spirit  came.  He  would  teach 
them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance. 
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6.  Notes  explanatory  of  situations  or  actions.  At  various 
points  the  author  includes  bits  of  explanatory  material  that 
have  no  special  doctrinal  purpose,  but  that  add  to  the  color  or 
to  the  understandin^r  of  the  action  described. 

The  first  of  these  is  connected  with  the  wedding  at  Cana. 
He  asserts  that  the  toastmaster  of  the  feast  did  not  know 
whence  the  new  supply  of  wine  came,  but  adds  that  ’’the 
servants  that  had  drawn  the  water  knew”  (2:9).  The  writer 
either  observed  the  action  and  the  conversation  of  the  servants 
himself,  or  else  learned  it  later  from  someone  else,  possibly 
Jesus’  mother.  He  distinguishes  between  the  fact  of  the  miracle 
and  the  method  of  the  miracle.  The  fact  was  obvious  to  every¬ 
body  ;  the  method  was  hidden. 

The  second  instance  sharpens  a  generality  to  create  a  pre¬ 
cise  impression.  He  speaks  first  of  Jesus’  baptizing  more  dis¬ 
ciples  than  John,  and  then  qualifies  the  statment  by  sa3ring: 
“Jesus  himself  baptized  no^  but  his  disciples  [did].”  The 
statement  is  purely  parenthetical,  and  is  made  solely  in  the 
interest  of  verbal  accuracy,  for  it  adds  no  new  action  to  the 
story. 

The  explanation  about  the  boats  that  came  to  Bethsaida 
from  Tiberias  on  the  day  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  (John  6:23)  refiects  the  observation  of  an  eyewitness. 
He  wanted  to  make  clear  that  the  only  boat  remaining  at 
Bethsaida  over  night  was  not  the  one  that  Jesus  or  the  dis¬ 
ciples  used.  There  were  none  left  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
lake  for  people  to  use,  except  some  new  boats  that  had  come 
from  Tiberias.  Again,  the  only  reason  for  including  this 
statement  is  a  desire  for  historical  accuracy. 

The  rejection  of  Jesus  by  His  brethren  is  the  subject  of  a 
note:  .  .  For  even  his  brethren  did  not  believe  on  him” 

(7 :6).  The  writer  was  evidently  puzzled  from  the  first  by  the 
prevailing  unbelief  in  Jesus,  and  could  hardly  understand  why 
His  brethren,  of  all  people,  should  treat  Him  so  coolly.  He 
feels  that  the  reader  must  be  equally  mystified,  and  so  ex¬ 
plains  that  even  Jesus’  brethren  were  unbelievers  also. 

A  number  of  these  explanatory  notes  deal  with  identifica¬ 
tion  of  persons.  Jesus’  veiled  prediction  of  His  betrayer  is 
applied  directly  to  Judas  (6:71).  The  “rivers  of  living  water” 
of  which  Jesus  spoke  in  His  public  appeal  at  the  Feast  of 
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Tabernacles  are  declared  to  be  emblematic  of  the  Spirit  (7  :S9). 
Caiaphas'  statement  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people 
that  the  whole  nation  perish  not  is  called  a  prophecy,  spoken 
by  Caiaphas  in  the  capacity  of  high  priest  Judas’  complaint 
that  Mary  had  wasted  the  ointment  by  pouring  it  on  Jesus 
rather  than  giving  it  to  the  poor  is  attributed  to  Judas’  per¬ 
sonal  dishonest  desire  for  control  of  the  money  (12:6).  The 
omission  of  breaking  of  Jesus’  bones,  which  frequently  oc¬ 
curred  at  Roman  crucifixion,  is  explained  by  the  fulfillment  of 
Scriptural  prediction.  In  the  Epilogue  the  writer  inserts  a 
comment  on  Jesus*  warning  to  Peter  that  he  would  be  carried 
whither  he  would  not  desire  it:  ’’Now  this  he  spake,  signifying 
by  what  manner  of  death  he  should  glorify  God”  (21:19) — 
an  almost  exact  duplicate  of  the  author’s  comment  on  Jesus’ 
own  words  on  another  occasion  concerning  Himself  (12:33; 
cf.  18:32). 

The  fullest  footnote  of  explanation  is  contained  in  John 
20:30-31,  where  the  purpose  of  the  whole  Gospel  is  definitely 
stated. 

7.  EmmeraMon  or  summary.  The  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  attached  some  importance  to  the  cumulative  listing  of 
certain  types  of  events.  He  did  not  alwa3rs  carry  through  the 
enumeration  of  a  series,  but  his  footnotes  show  that  he  had 
used  such  series  designedly  in  this  Gospel.  Two  are  mentioned 
specifically:  the  miracles  or  signs  of  Jesus,  and  the  appear¬ 
ances  after  the  resurrection. 

Two  footnotes  mark  the  series  of  the  signs.  After  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  changing  of  the  water  into  wine,  he  nayn :  ’’This 
beginning  of  signs  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  mani¬ 
fested  his  glory,  and  his  disciples  believed  on  him”  (2:11). 
Following  the  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son  at  Capernaum  he 
adds  the  statment:  ”This  is  again  the  second  sign  that  Jesus 
did,  having  come  out  of  Judea  into  Galilee.” 

Although  we  might  expect  that  he  would  continue  these 
notices  of  the  order  of  the  signs,  he  does  not.  Just  why  the 
first  two  should  be  listed  thus,  and  not  the  rest,  is  not  clear. 
Perhaps  he  felt  that,  having  indicated  to  his  reader  that  these 
two  were  given  a  special  meaning  by  their  place  in  Jesus’ 
deeds,  it  would  be  ^e  reader’s  responsibility  to  pursue  the 
line  of  thought  to  its  conclusion. 
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A  somewhat  inverted  use  of  this  principle  occurs  in  the 
Epilogue.  In  concluding  the  recital  of  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes,  the  writer  says:  ’This  is  now  the  third  time  that 
Jesus  was  manifested  to  the  disciples  after  that  he  was  risen 
from  the  dead.”  The  occurrence  of  this  footnote  in  the  Epilogue 
(ch.  21)  implies  that  whether  the  Epilogue  were  written  at 
the  same  time  as  the  main  body  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  intended 
to  fit  into  the  structure.  The  “third  time”  refers  to  a  bodily 
manifestation  to  a  group  of  disciples,  since  in  the  preceding 
chapter  there  are  already  three  appearances,  one  to  Mary 
Ma^alene  (20:18),  one  to  the  ten  when  Thomas  was  absent 
(20:19),  and  a  third  when  he  was  present  (20:26).  The  use 
of  the  plural,  “disciples,”  favors  this  explanation. 

The  enumeration  of  footnotes  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
general  method  and  structure  of  the  Gospel.  Few  though  they 
are,  they  show  that  the  author  was  methodical,  and  that  he 
intended  to  treat  his  subject  matter  in  orderly  and  climactic 
fashion. 

8.  Identification  of  persona.  Parallel  to  the  notes  of  trans¬ 
lation  are  those  that  identify  the  characters  appearing  in 
John.  Whether  the  Gospel  were  intended  to  be  read  aloud  in  a 
public  assembly  or  to  be  perused  privately,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  hearer  or  reader  to  keep  in  mind  all  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  its  pages.  The  author  seemed  to  be  conscious  of 
this  problem,  so  that  he  took  special  care  to  connect  individual 
personalities  with  previous  references  to  them,  or  to  other 
well-known  circumstances  in  which  they  appeared. 

Nicodemus  is  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  Jesus’  public  ministry  Iqr 
the  Jewish  rulers.  The  author  takes  care  to  identify  him  as 
“he  that  came  unto  him  [Jesus]  before,  being  one  of  than” 
(7:60),  and  the  same  description  is  repeated  in  19:39  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  burial  of  Jesus. 

A  more  striking  identification  is  applied  to  Mary  in  11 :21 : 
“And  it  was  that  Mary  who  anointed  liie  Lord  with  ointment, 
and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair,  whose  brother  Lazarus  was 
sick.”  Prior  to  this  point  in  John  there  has  been  no  allusion  to 
Mary  whatsoever.  If  the  author  expected  his  audience  to 
identify  her  by  this  description,  he  must  have  assumed  that 
they  had  learned  the  story  of  her  andnting  of  Jesus  from  some 
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other  source;  for  in  this  Gospel  the  episode  is  not  mentioned 
until  the  next  chapter.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  composed  as  a  conscious  supplement  to 
the  Synoptic  tradition,  and  that  common  knowledge  of  its 
main  narrative  was  taken  for  granted. 

A  purely  personal  reminiscence  is  introduced  into  the 
scene  in  Gethsemane  by  the  explanation  that  the  name  of  the 
high  priest’s  unfortunate  servant  was  Malchus  (18:10).  There 
is  no  logical  reason  why  his  name  should  have  been  needed  to 
clarify  the  story;  it  is  simply  an  incidental  attestation  of  the 
firsthand  quality  of  the  document. 

The  identification  of  Caiaphas  in  18:14  as  the  priest  who 
counselled  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people  is  a  cross 
reference  to  his  speech  given  in  11 :50.  It  maintains  the  con> 
tinuity  of  the  undercurrent  opposing  Jesus. 

The  last  of  these  identifying  notes  concerns  Barabbas, 
who  was  released  by  Pilate  in  Jesus’  place:  “Now  Barabbas 
was  a  robber  [brigand]”  (18:40).  It  draws  a  sharp  contrast 
between  the  meekness  and  innocence  of  Jesus,  who  was  con¬ 
demned,  and  the  violent  character  of  the  man  who  was 
released. 

9.  Knowledge  of  Jestia.  There  are  at  least  three  passages 
stated  in  footnote  form  that  emphasize  the  supernatural 
quality  of  Jesus’  knowledge.  The  first  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  Jesus  asked  Philip  where 
they  might  obtain  bread  enough  to  feed  the  hungry  crowd. 
The  disciples  were  puzzled,  but  the  author  tells  us  that  Jesus 
was  not  asking  for  information,  “for  he  himself  knew  what 
he  would  do”  (6:6).  The  question  was  intended  to  draw  out 
the  disciples,  and  the  footnote  removes  any  illusion  that  Jesus 
was  puzzled  or  impotent. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  chapter  a  division  took  place  among 
the  disciples.  Some,  finding  His  words  too  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  withdrew  from  the  company;  others,  with  greater  loy¬ 
alty,  stayed.  The  withdrawal  was  no  surprise  to  Jesus,  for  the 
footnote  says:  “For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who  they 
were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him”  (6:64).  A 
similar  note  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  last  supper,  sasdng, 
“For  he  knew  him  that  should  betray  him  .  .  .”  (13:11).  Col¬ 
lectively  these  indicate  that  the  author  believed  firmly  in 
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Jesus’  complete  knowledge  of  human  personality,  and  that  He 
was  fully  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  events  taking  place 
around  Him. 

10.  Long  theological  notes.  Three  passages  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  because  their  subject  matter  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  and  because  they  are  so  long  that  they  may  be  more 
than  footnotes.  The  first  is  the  famous  section  in  the  third 
chapter  from  verses  16  through  verse  21.  Commentators  are 
divided  whether  these  are  the  words  of  Jesus,  continuing  the 
discourse  with  Nicodemus,  or  whether  they  are  the  Johannine 
explanation  of  the  discourse.  Westcott  says:  ’’This  section  is 
a  commentary  on  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Son  ...  It  is, 
therefore,  likely  (from  its  secondary  character,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations)  that  it  contains  refiections  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  words  of  the 
Lord.”* 

Whether  this  passage  may  be  classified  as  a  footnote  or 
not,  it  sets  the  theological  framework  for  the  teaching  of  the 
whole  Gospel  by  stating  the  elements  of  salvation  as  simply 
and  directly  as  they  can  be  found  anywhere  in  its  pages.  The 
motive  of  God’s  gift,  love;  the  purpose  of  God’s  gift,  salva¬ 
tion;  the  status  of  believers,  the  basis  and  meaning  of  judg¬ 
ment,  are  all  expressed  in  one  paragraph.  It  prepares  the 
reader  for  the  evaluation  of  Jesus’  life  in  terms  of  his  personal 
salvation. 

The  second  extended  note  occurs  in  the  same  chapter,  from 
verses  31  through  36.  It  is  more  clearly  mariced  off  from  the 
preceding  text  by  the  shift  from  the  first  person  to  the  third 
person,  and  by  a  more  abstract  style.  The  words  may  have 
been  spoken  by  John  the  Baptist,  but  they  sound  more  like  the 
author’s  comment.  They  are  a  succinct  statement  of  the  Son- 
ship  of  Christ,  His  origin.  His  relation  to  the  Father,  and  the 
relation  of  His  sonship  to  salvation. 

The  third  of  these  long  passages  occurs  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  account  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  (12:37-43).  It 
is  the  author’s  attempt  to  explain  the  unbelief  which  rejected 
Jesus  and  which  terminated  His  earthly  career.  Three  com¬ 
ments  are  offered:  (1)  unbelief  is  illogical,  because  Jesus’ 


*We»cott,  op.  eit.,  pp.  118-19. 
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numerous  signs  should  be  convincing  to  all  who  witnessed 
them ;  (2)  unbelief  was  predicted  by  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures;  (3)  unbelief  is  the  direct  result  of  hardness  of  heart. 
The  footnote  also  indicates  that  belief  had  been  hindered  or 
conditioned  by  fear,  so  that  many  who  believed  kept  their 
faith  secret  because  they  did  not  want  to  lose  prestige. 

The  note  is  parallel  with  the  quotation  of  Jesus’  last  appeal, 
as  if  the  author  were  expressing  his  concern  over  the  unbelief 
that  prevailed,  and  then  were  quoting  Jesus’  own  appeal  to 
abandon  it. 

Sl^MARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

Certain  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  these 
footnotes  concerning  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Gospel 
as  a  whole.  The  random  occurrence  of  these  comments  and 
the  diversity  of  their  nature  convey  the  impression  that  they 
may  have  been  oral  parentheses  in  material  that  was  either 
repeated  frequently  in  public  teaching  or  that  was  dictated  to 
an  amanuensis  for  writing,  or  both.  Does  the  Fourth  Gospel 
represent  the  concentrated  teaching  of  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  given  orally  in  his  old  age  to  some  one  of  the  Asian 
churches,  and  transcribed  by  a  local  amanuensis  whose  hand 
appears  in  the  last  verses  of  the  last  chapter?  Such  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  not  novel,  but  it  would  solve  some  of  the  problems 
of  structure  and  style  that  are  vexing.  There  seems  to  be, 
however,  no  particular  system  of  distribution  of  these  foot¬ 
notes,  nor  do  they  bear  any  direct  relation  to  the  rtructural 
system  of  John.  They  are  not  interpolations,  however,  and  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  inspired  text  of  the  Gospel. 

Their  witness  to  the  authorship  is  valuable.  They  point 
out  that  the  writer  of  this  Gospel  was  one  of  Jesus’  earliest 
disciples;  that  he  belonged  to  the  inner  circle  of  that  group^; 
that  he  was  himself  a  Jew  by  birth  although  he  did  not  shiure 
the  current  national  attitude  to  Jesus ;  that  he  understood  the 
mind  of  Jesus  better  than  did  most  of  his  colleagues ;  and  that 
he  knew  also  how  their  thinking  operated  both  before  and 
after  the  resurrection.  He  was  theologically  minded,  and 
offered  the  Gospel  as  an  interpretative  record  of  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he  was  personally  devoted  t^ugh 
a  long  and  active  life.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  wide 
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knowledge  of  the  tradition  of  Jesus*  life,  even  though  he  dealt 
only  with  selected  portions  of  it  that  suited  his  didactic  pur¬ 
pose.  All  the  evidence  that  the  footnotes  afford  favors  the 
traditional  authorship  by  John,  leaving  room  for  assistance 
by  others  in  the  actual  process  of  writing. 

The  footnotes  show  also  something  of  the  purpose  of  the 
author  in  communicating  with  his  audience.  He  wanted  them 
to  understand  the  Jewish  terms  that  were  used,  and  he  tried 
to  keep  the  leading  threads  of  his  thought  clear  in  their  minds 
by  the  use  of  cross  references.  Names,  places,  occasions,  and 
situations  were  explained  so  that  the  message  might  be  un¬ 
hindered. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  for  the  modem  reader  lies  in 
their  disclosure  of  the  personal  thinking  of  the  author.  They 
evince  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  Christ,  a  reverence  for  His 
Person,  a  candor  of  confession,  and  a  strength  of  faith  that 
lift  the  Gospel  out  of  the  realm  of  opinion  into  the  realm  of 
conviction.  The  meaning  of  these  footnotes  may  be  summarized 
in  the  climactic  note  that  gives  the  direction  to  the  whde  work : 
**Many  other  signs  therefore  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  the 
disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book:  but  these  are 
written,  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name.** 
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Chart  of  Footnotes  in  die  Gospd  of  John  Classified  by  Type 
And  by  Divisions  of  Text 
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Book  Reviews 

J.  Dwight  Pentecost,  Book  Review  Editor 


Studies  in  the  Sermon  on 
THE  Mount.  By  D.  Martyn 
Lloyd-Jones.  Vol.  1.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1959.  320  pp. 
$4.50. 

Consisting  of  thirty  sermons 
preached  in  Westminister  Chapel 
of  London  where  the  author  serves 
as  minister,  this  work  presents  the 
first  of  two  volumes  on  the  import¬ 
ant  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
author  is  a  gifted  speaker  and 
writer  and  manifests  this  skill 
throughout  his  exposition  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  con¬ 
tained  in  this  treatment.  His  main 
thrust  is  to  apply  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  to  the  practical  and 
moral  needs  of  believers  today.  In 
doing  this  he  rejects  the  viewpoint 
of  those  who  preach  the  social  gos¬ 
pel  characteristic  of  liberalism;  he 
rejects  the  concept  that  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  is  only  an  ex¬ 
position  of  Mosaic  law,  and  like¬ 
wise  rejects  the  idea  that  it  is 
totally  eschatological,  applying  to 
a  future  kingdom.  The  reviewer 
believes  that  the  author  in  his 
effort  to  make  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  applicable  to  today  has 
overlooked  some  of  the  contextual 
and  theological  considerations 
which  cannot  be  ignored  in  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount.  Nevertheless, 
the  work  is  a  worthy  contribution 
to  the  field  of  exposition  and  will 
be  read  with  profit  by  all  lovers  of 
Biblical  truth. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 


A  Christian  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament.  By  George 
A.  F.  Knight.  John  Knox  Press, 
Richmond,  1959.  383  pp.  $5.00. 

Modestly  disclaiming  that  this 
is  a  definitive  work,  the  author 
claims  only  that  it  is  a  theology  of 
the  Old  Testament  (p.  7).  Old 
Testament  theology  is  presented  in 
four  major  divisions,  namely,  God, 
God  and  creation,  God  and  Israel, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  Lord.  Though 
the  author  manifests  scholarly  re¬ 
search,  the  work  is  marred  by  the 
author’s  acceptance  of  many  of  the 
tenets  of  higher  criticism.  The  doc¬ 
umentary  hypothesis  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  assumed  and  the  nonhis- 
torical  character  of  many  of  the 
narratives.  The  resulting  theology 
depends  on  what  the  author  con¬ 
siders  factual  and  what  he  regards 
as  mythical  or  descriptive.  As  a 
whole  the  work  can  hardly  be  said 
to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
the  field. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

American  Protestantism  and 
Social  Issues  1919-1939.  By 
Robert  Moats  Miller.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina, 
1959.  385  pp.  $6.00. 

In  view  of  the  contemporary  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  improvement  of  so¬ 
ciety  by  liberal,  neo-orthodox,  and 
neoevangelical  churchmen,  this 
study  of  the  social  attitudes  of 
American  Protestantism  between 
the  two  world  wars  traces  both 
the  success  and  failure  of  the 
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church’s  social  program.  The  study 
is  conhned  to  the  activities  of  the 
major  denominations  for  the  most 
part  and  deals  with  controversial 
social  issues  such  as  civil  liberties, 
labor,  race  relations,  war,  capital¬ 
ism,  socialism,  and  communism. 
Moral  matters  on  which  all  Chris¬ 
tians  a^ee  are  not  treated.  Of  pri¬ 
mary  interest  to  conservatives  is 
the  emphasis  on  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  Biblical  theology  first  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  liberals,  which, 
though  side  tracked  somewhat  in 
the  financial  depression  of  the 
early  thirties,  was  revised  by  the 
neo-orthodox  movement  under  the 
leadership  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 
Though  this  volume  is  now  some 
twenty  years  out  of  date,  it  forms 
a  factual  background  to  provide  a 
basis  for  evaluation  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  emphasis  on  social  issues 
in  neoevangelicalism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Saved  By  His  Life.  By  Theodore 

R.  Clark.  The  Macmillan 

Company,  New  York,  1959. 
220  pp.  $4.50. 

The  argument  of  this  volume 
is  based  on  the  thesis  that  there  is 
overemphasis  upon  the  cross  of 
Christ.  The  author  questions  the 
theology  of  the  cross  as  contained 
in  common  hymns.  The  doctrine 
represented  in  the  h)rmn  “What 
Can  Wash  Away  My  Sin?  Noth¬ 
ing  But  the  Blood  of  Jesus’’  has 
led  in  the  author’s  opinion  “to  a 
most  seriouls  distortion  of  the 
Christian  faith’’  (p.  22).  He  like¬ 
wise  protests  the  familiar  hymn 
.“The  Old  Rugged  Cross.’’  Clark 
endeavors  to  establish  the  point 
.of  view  that  not  only  the  death  of 
Christ  but  also  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  His  sovereignty  as  King, 


the  Word  of  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  churdi  also  form 
a  part  of  the  work  of  God  in  sal¬ 
vation. 

The  author  is  guilty  of  build¬ 
ing  a  case  on  a  partial  truth.  Most 
conservative  theologians  will  agree 
that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  a  part 
of  the  work  of  God  in  that  re¬ 
demption  is  certified  by  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  and  applied 
through  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
And  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
However,  the  author  fails  to  rec- 
ogpiize  that  only  the  death  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  is  redemptive. 
He  apparently  rejects  the  great 
reformation  doctrine  of  substitu¬ 
tionary  atonement.  The  Word  of 
God  for  him  is  not  the  Scriptures, 
but  the  neo-orthodox  concept  of 
immediate  revelation.  Most  care¬ 
ful  readers  will  be  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  what  the  author  is 
really  opposing  is  not  a  distorted 
theology  of  the  cross  but  the  plain 
teaching  of  Scripture  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground 
of  salvation,  even  if  it  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  modern  scholarship. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Abraham  Kuyper.  By  Frank 

Vanden  Berg.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 

mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1%0.  307  pp. 
$4.00. 

■  This  interesting  biography  of 
Abraham  Kuyper,  known  for  his 
many  works  including  his  monu¬ 
mental  The  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  have  been  blessed  by  his  writ¬ 
ings.  His  eighty-three  years  con¬ 
cluding  in  19^  contained  over 
fifty  years  of  evangelical  leader¬ 
ship  in  Holland  where  he  played  a 
large  part  in  ecclesiastical  educa- 
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,tion  and  political  arenas.  The 
study  of  the  life  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man  of  God,  who  had  so 
many  varied  gifts,  will  serve  to 
enrich  the  reader  and  will  give 
Kuyper’s  works  deeper  perspective. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  History  of  Rbugions.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Mircea  Eliade  and  Jo¬ 
seph  M.  Kipagawa.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1959.  163  pp.  $5.00. 

This  collection  of  essays  con¬ 
stitutes  a  symposium  in  the  meth¬ 
odology  of  the  history  of  reli¬ 
gions.  Written  from  the  viewpoint 
of  liberal  theology,  the  discussion 
traces  the  history  of  religions  to 
the  present  time  and  attempts  to 
establish  the  thesis  that  the  history 
of  religion  should  occupy  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  theological  and  reli¬ 
gious  disciplines.  This  volume  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  special¬ 
ists  in  the  field  of  comparative  re¬ 
ligions.  The  basic  premise  of  the 
Volume  that  the  history  of  reli¬ 
gions  is  a  preparation  for  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  all  religions  is  of  course 
iar  short  of  the  historic  evangelical 
point  of  view  that  the  Christian 
faith  is  the  only  true  theology. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  Story 
OF  THE  EvaNOEUCAL  FrBE 
Church  of  America.  By  H. 
W.  Norton,  O.  Urang,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  and  M.  Larson. 
Free  Church  Publications,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  1959.  335  pp.  $3.50. 

Four  leaders  of  the  Evangelical 
Free  Church  in  this  country  have 
written  five  essays  the  origins, 
development,  and  recent  progress 
of  this  small  but  important  Amer¬ 


ican  church. 

The  book  is  at  once  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  noble  pioneers  of  the 
last  century  and  the  early  decades 
of  this  one  and  a  glossary  of  many 
outstanding  pastors,  writers, 
preachers  and  church  executives  of 
this  protestant  group.  Hard  days 
have  often  faced  these  Scandinav¬ 
ian  Christians  in  this  country,  none 
any  greater  than  the  grave  prob¬ 
lems  of  accommodation  to  the 
American  scene.  Another  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  serious  problems  attend¬ 
ing  attempts  to  cooperate  for  sake 
of  education,  missions,  and  fellow¬ 
ship  in  order  to  maintain  old  world 
loyalties  and  yet  survive  in  a  new 
world  that  is  so  greatly  materialis¬ 
tic  and  largely  unsympathetic. 

Rightly  so  the  writers  have  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Free  Church  is 
one  of  the  outcroppings  of  the  “line 
of  dissent”  from  Acts  two  to  the 
present;  like  their  forbears  in  an¬ 
cient  and  medieval  times,  they 
have  suffered  much  persecution 
and  misunderstanding.  Evidently 
they  have  not  develop^  a  complex 
because  of  their  relative  smallness 
in  this  land  which  has  glorified 
bigness. 

Hie  book  is,  in  addition,  a  great 
array  of  names,  statistics,  and  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Free  Church 
which  should  stimulate  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Free  people  to  greater  support 
and  appreciation  of  their  institu¬ 
tions  and  denominational  agencies. 
This  reviewer  noticed  only  one  de¬ 
fect.  Little  reference  was  made  to 
the  danger  of  inroads  of  liberalism 
and  neo-orothodoxy  to  this  church 
and  whether  there  is  a  proper  de¬ 
fense  against  such  dangerous  ene- 
ipies  when  they  appear.  The  Re¬ 
formed  tradition  has  been  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  liberal  views  —  but  many 
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institutions  with  informed  circles 
have  become  soft  toward  liberaliz¬ 
ing  views  and  are  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Will  it  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  Evangelical  Free 
Church  ? 

G.  W.  Dollar 

Saint  Thomas  Aquinas.  Se¬ 
lected  and  translated  by  Thomas 

Gilby.  Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York,  1960.  405  pp.  $1.95. 

This  is  a  paper-back  edition -of 
the  1951  compendium  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  concepts  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
as  seen  in  a  wide  range  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  his  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  works.  The  author  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Dominican  who  has  culled  out 
pertinent  passages  and  added  some 
helps  to  sustain,  or  attempt  to  sus¬ 
tain,  the  Romanist  traditions  of 
this  medieval  scholastic. 

The  topics  covered  are  impres¬ 
sive  in  number  dealing,  as  they  do, 
with  science,  nature  and  works  of 
God,  evil,  human  nature,  love, 
happiness,  law,  general  virtues, 
and  communal  interests  such  as 
justice,  law,  and  society.  Thomas’ 
massive  Summa  Theologicae  is 
quoted  extensively  although  many 
of  the  excerpts  are  so  brief  as  to 
weaken  the  general  theme  under 
consideration.  Many  are  simple 
sentences,  making  their  inclusion 
even  more  questionable.  But  space 
must  be  watched  in  so  small  a 
volume.  Much  is  philosophical  for 
that  is  the  stronghold  of  Thomism. 
Theology  is  rare  and  then  only 
that  in  strict  accord  with  Catholic 
positions  within  medieval  apostasy. 
Many  parts  of  the  work  separate 
elements  of  human  wisdom  just  so 
long  as  nothing  conflicts  with 
Holy  Rome.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  thirteenth  century  figure 


performs  impressively  even  within 
the  strait  jacket  of  the  system  he 
espouses. 

The  book  is  helpful  as  source 
reading  for  students  of  medieval 
scholasticism  and  as  a  reminder  of 
the  descent  of  many  elements  of 
Romist  philosophy  from  the  teach¬ 
er  of  Aquino. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Free  Church.  By  F.  H. 

Littell.  Starr  King  Press,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1957.  166  pp.  $6.00. 

This  is  another  well  written 
book  to  help  us  see  that  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  were  not  the  Bolsheviks  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  oppon¬ 
ents  of  the  baptized  heathenism  of 
both  Roman  and  Protestant 
churches.  They  saw  how  useless 
was  a  “Reformation”  and  drove 
forward  to  a  “Restitution”  of  New 
Testament  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Strongly  suspicious  of  the 
church-state  union,  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  suffer  from  all  sides  and  to 
extend  themselves  into  missionary 
outreach  and,  thereby,  become  the 
first  missionary  churches.  They 
were  separatists  but  not  sympa¬ 
thizers  of  cultpeddlers.  So  insist¬ 
ent  were  they  on  their  principles 
that  both  the  Reformers  and  Ro¬ 
manist  leaders  agreed  that  where 
God  builds  a  church  (Roman  or 
Protestant),  the  devil  builds  a 
chapel  (Anabaptist).  Littell  rightly 
contends  that  the  old  head-beating 
technique  of  historians  in  assailing 
Anabaptists  by  hdding  Muntzer 
and  the  Spiritualizers  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule  is  untenable  and  inaccurate. 
Anabaptists  or  Mennonites  were 
neither  revolutionaries  nor  wild¬ 
eyed  mystics.  Rather  were  they 
the  purveyors  of  the  principle  of 
“self-government,”  separation  of 
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church  and  state  and  voluntarism 
in  both  religious  and  political  mat¬ 
ters. 

The  author  compares  the  suffer¬ 
ing  Anabaptists  with  modem  Am¬ 
erican  church  members  who  listen 
to  sermons  on  peace  of  mind  while 
they  are  already  asleep  on  beds  of 
ivory.  Many  modem  pulpiteers 
preach  to  the  world  as  if  it  were 
the  church  and  about  the  world  as 
if  it  were  the  message.  Anabaptists 
stand  in  direct  contrast  to  m^em 
identification  of  the  church  with 
the  “democratic  way  of  life”  which 
reaches  its  goal  in  a  busy  life,  reli¬ 
gious  verbosity,  and  a  scale  of 
values  concerning  things  and  peo¬ 
ple  —  all  a  front  for  courageous 
despair. 

The  application  to  the  modem 
scene  is  quite  a  propaganda  at¬ 
tempt.  The  author  tries  desper¬ 
ately  to  make  the  Free  Church 
movement  the  precursor  of  the 
modern  ecumenical  movement  — 
the  Mennonites  of  Europe  as  the 
real  originators  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  This  weak 
attempt  is  bolstered  by  the  com¬ 
mon  empty  cliche  of  liberals  that 
fundamentalism  js  t  uninteresting 
and  really  a  “dead  horse”  —  quite 
a  spectacle  that  liberals  would  take 
so  much  time  (since  Fosdick’s  ram¬ 
page)  to  look  at  something  dead 
and  repeat  it  so  often  in  order  to 
make  themselves  believe  it.  The 
window  dressing  is  not  too  con¬ 
vincing  —  especially  since  funda¬ 
mentalism  is  more  alive  today  than 
ever.  Then  Littell  says  the  rest 
are  sick  and  confused.  What  else 
does  he  expect?  When  the  Bible 
is  removed,  historic  Christianity  is 
only  an  argument  for  ecumenicity, 
and  the  hope  of  His  coming  is  ig¬ 
nored  by  neglect,  then  all  that 


can  be  expected  is  sickness  or  even 
death. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

Puritans,  Lawyers,  and  Pou- 
Tics  IN  Early  Seventeenth 
Century  England.  By  J(An 
D.  Eusden.  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  1958.  238  pp.  $4.50. 

This  is  the  twenty-third  in  a 
series  published  by  the  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  in  Studies  in  Reli¬ 
gious  Education.  It  is  a  sumnnary 
of  the  contributions  which  Puri¬ 
tans  made  to  English  life,  and  es¬ 
pecially  its  political  and  judicial 
systems  in  England  in  the  first 
forty-two  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  at  the  very  heart 
of  Puritanism  to  influence,  criti¬ 
cize,  and  to  seek  to  make  institu¬ 
tions  and  people  conform  to  hig^ 
standards  of  theological  tenets  and 
ethics.  This  work  summarizes  their 
contribution  in  a  specific  period  of 
English  history  —  an  important 
era  for  it  saw,  among  other  things, 
the  migration  of  many  talented 
and  highly  theological  persons  to 
the  rock-bound  coasts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  famous  “Errand  into 
the  Wilderness.” 

Puritans  of  this  period  started 
with  covenant  thec^ogy,  holding 
sacred  all  the  obligations  of  a  con¬ 
tract  arrangement  between  the 
king  and  subjects.  It  was  con¬ 
tended,  only  somewhat  success¬ 
fully,  that  the  law,  common  and 
criminal,  should  be  based  on  this 
Biblical  system.  Lawyers  and  di¬ 
vines  joined  in  a  common  front  to 
the  Stuart  kings  and  finally  had 
no  small  part  in  the  tragic  end  of 
Charles  I  in  1649.  But  the  two 
groups  recognized  the  institutional 
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independence  of  each  other  as  well 
as  their  common  ground  in  law, 
whether  it  was  religious  or  civil. 
Both  were  to  come  closer  to  each 
other  in  the  struggle  of  Parliament 
for  a  place  in  the  English  sun  when 
Stuart  royalty  insisted  on  carrying 
out  the  implications  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings. 

Christian  lawyers  should  find 
this  profitable  for  background  read¬ 
ing  while  students  of  Puritanism 
will  find  a  valuable  source  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  many  ramifications  of 
that  Protestant  group — one  of  the 
schemes  of  religion  and  civil  life. 

G.  W.  Dollas 

Revivals  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  C.  E.  Autrey.  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  HouEe, 
Grand  Rapids,  1960.  160  pp. 
$2.95. 

This  work,  by  the  director  of 
evangelism  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  and  professor  of  evan¬ 
gelism  at  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  sets  forth 
in  well-ordered  fashion  the  great 
principles  of  revival  as  revealed  in 
the  historical  narratives  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Tlie  author’s  method  has  been  to 
select  great  epochs  in  the  life  of 
Israel,  narrate  their  history,  and 
then  glean  from  them  the  princi- 
fdes  of  revival  as  seen  in  each. 
After  an  introductory  chapter, 
eight  epochs  are  described,  such  as 
the  one  led  by  Elijah  on  Mount 
Carmel,  those  burning  in  the  days 
-.^of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  and  the 
post-captivity  revival  under  Nehe- 
miah.  This  reviewer  questions  the 
inclusion  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Ninevites  (chap.  5)  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  revival,  and  it  appears  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  author’s 


own  opening  statement,  “Revival 
is  a  reanimating  of  those  who 
already  possess  life’’  (p.  13).  As  a 
wh(de,  the  book  is  helpful  in  point¬ 
ing  out  in  their  historical  setting 
great  principles  of  revival  and  will 
be  of  profit  to  all  who  read  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  feels 
that  the  book,  thous^  possessing 
a  good  introduction,  lacks  a  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  which  could  have 
sununarized  the  Old  Testament 
principles  of  revival,  then  could 
have  related  them  to  the  believer 
in  this  age,  and  finally  with  telling 
force  apply  them  to  the  life  and 
ministry  of  the  servant  of  Christ 
today. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

Exploring  Your  Bible.  By  John 
P.  Oakes.  Zondervan  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  1960. 
155  pp.  $2.95. 

“Bible  orientation’’  for  the  lay¬ 
man  and  the  full-time  Christian 
worker  is  the  expressed  purpose  of 
this  single  volume  by  John  P. 
Oakes,  with  the  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Howard  College  and  pastor 
of  the  West  Woodlawn  Baptist 
Church  of  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

The  work  certainly  lives  up  to 
its  first  subtitle,  “A  Comprehen¬ 
sive  and  Useful  Handbook’’  in 
orienting  the  reader  in  such  areas 
as  the  Bible’s  authorship,  its  his¬ 
tory,  its  language,  its  literatures, 
and  practical  helps  to  Bible  study. 
Especially  well  done  is  chapter  five, 
“The  Bible  in  English,’’  with  its 
backgrounds  for  the  English  trans¬ 
lations  now  in  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  reviewer  questions  the 
contribution  of  chapter  six,  "Helps 
to  Bible  Study,’’  due  to  its  lack  of 
evaluation  of  the  several  transla¬ 
tions  dted,  and  to  the  limited  bib- 
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liog^raphic  suggestions  regarding 
the  various  tools  recommended. 

The  second  subtitle,  “A  Com¬ 
plete  Study-Method  Manual,” 
does  not  live  up  to  its  claim. 
Though  there  are  included  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  studying 
the  Bible,  one  questions  the  term 
“complete.”  Surely  twenty-five 
pages  (chap.  7)  on  this  vast  area, 
especially  when  much  of  it  is 
simply  illustrative,  cannot  fulfill 
such  a  claim.  Added  to  this  is  the 
obvious  omission  even  in  the  bib¬ 
liography  of  references  to  the  area 
of  inductive  Bible  study,  whatever 
the  author’s  views  are  regarding 
it.  Perhaps  the  wording.  Suggested 
Study  Methods,  would  have  better 
represented  the  material  presented. 

This  reviewer  was  disappointed 
that  the  author’s  purpose  was  not 
achieved. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

Pictures  or  the  Apostolic 
Church.  By  William  M.  Ram¬ 
say.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1959.  367  pp.  $3.50. 

Reprinting  of  books  which  for 
some  years  have  been  out  of  print 
and  unavailable  has  made  avail¬ 
able  in  our  time  a  rich  storehouse 
of  helps  for  those  desiring  to  study 
the  Scriptures.  In  this  book,  a  re¬ 
print  from  the  1910  edition.  Sir 
William  Ramsay’s  practical  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  book  of  Acts  make  a 
worthy  contribution  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  church  in  its 
earliest  years. 

Ramsay  is  best  known  for  his 
work  in  Biblical  archaeology,  es- 
pedally  in  New  Testament  stud¬ 
ies.  This  work  is  a  product  of  his 
many  years  of  research  in  Bible 
lands,  and  is  so  written  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  series  of  t3rpical  studies  of 


the  life,  teaching,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  early  church.  The 
studies  were  prepared  originally 
as  a  commentary  on  the  Sunday 
School  lessons  current  at  that  time, 
are  concise,  and  as  a  whole  provide 
a  commentary  on  the  earliest  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  church.  Some  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the  ear¬ 
lier  publication. 

The  publishers  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  reproduction  of 
this  book,  which  the  reviewer  has 
pleasure  in  recommending  to  Bible 
students. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  Gospel  Accordino  to  St. 

John.  T}'ndale  Bible  Ounmen- 

taries.  By  R.  V.  G.  Tasker. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 

(Company,  Grand  Rapids,  1960. 
237  pp.  $3.00. 

Those  who  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  previously  published 
volumes  of  the  Tyndale  Bible 
Commentaries  will  welcome  the 
appearance  of  the  work  on  the 
Cjospel  of  John  by  the  general  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  series. 

The  author  provides  us  with  a 
satisfactory  summary  of  the  in¬ 
troductory  problems  to  the  gospel, 
taking  the  conservative  position  on 
such  problems  as  author,  date,  and 
purpose.  Tasker  gives  a  synthesis 
of  the  Gospel,  paragraph  by  para¬ 
graph,  in  which  the  theme  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  John  are  carefully 
traced.  Additional  notes  are  ap¬ 
pended  to  each  paragpraph,  in  which 
special  problems  are  dealt  with 
and  exegetical  issues  are  discussed. 
By  this  format  one  is  able  to  trace 
through  the  Gospel  without  being 
interrupted  by  the  details  which 
must  be  discussed. 

This  book  gives  one  a  satisfac- 
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toiy  development  of  the  theme  of 
John.  Because  of  the  size  of  the 
Gospel  to  be  discussed  in  rela¬ 
tively  small  scope,  many  questions 
are  not  discussed  on  which  a 
reader  would  welcome  help.  Many 
difficult  passages  are  neglected. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  treatment 
of  John  15:6.  Only  passing  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  John  3:5,  and  few 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  interpre¬ 
tation  which  relates  this  to  Chris¬ 
tian  baptism. 

It  is  recogni2:ed  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  answer  all  the  problems  of 
John  in  a  book  of  such  limited  size. 
While  the  thorough  student  of  the 
Scriptures  will  need  additional 
help,  one  can  get  a  grasp  of 
John’s  presentation  through  this 
volume. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Phiuppians.  Tyndale  Bible 
Commentaries.  By  Ralph  P. 
Martin.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1959.  186  pp.  $3.00. 
The  commentary  on  Philippians 
by  Ralph  P.  Martin  of  London 
Bible  College  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  volumes  in  the  Tyndale 
Bible  Commentaries  series  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Based  on  careful  exegesis  of 
the  original  text,  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  and  refutes  many  of  the  crit¬ 
ical  views  currently  held  and  gives 
us  a  sound  and  conservative  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  book.  Thirty-five  pages 
are  devoted  to  introductory  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  date  and  place  of 
authorship,  as  well  as  the  purpose 
of  the  epistle.  Many  critical  views 
are  examined  in  these  areas. 

Because  the  book  of  Philippians 
is  a  short  book  it  is  possible  to  deal 
more  adequately  Mrith  the  text  in 
the  space  allotted  for  this  series 


than  is  possible  with  some  of  the 
longer  bmks.  The  student  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  will,  therefore,  find  more 
help  from  this  commentary  than 
from  some  others  that  have  ap¬ 
peared.  It  is  highly  recommend^ 
for  its  careful  exegesis,  breadth  of 
scholarship,  and  presentation  and 
refutation  of  modern  critical) 
views. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Bund  Seer.  By  John  Crew 

Tyler.  Pliilosophical  Library, 
New  York,  1959.  175  p.  $4.75. 

To  most  contemporary  Chris¬ 
tians  George  Matheson  is  best 
known  as  the  blind  Scottish  poet 
who  wrote  the  lovely  hymn,  “O 
Love  That  Wilt  Not  Let  Me 
Go.”  His  life  and  ministry  as  a 
pastor,  author  of  some  thirty  books 
and  numerous  journal  articles  on 
theidogical  themes,  and  one  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  controversies 
over  the  conflict  between  science 
and  religion  are  largely  unknown 
today. 

Tyler,  pastor  of  the  Central- 
Brick  Presb)rterian  Church  at  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  sets  forth 
here  a  study  of  the  life  and  min¬ 
istry  of  Matheson  which  considers 
his  approach  to  religion,  his  theism, 
his  system  of  Christian  theology, 
his  preaching,  and,  finally  that 
for  which  he  is  belt  known,  his 
poetry.  His  book  is  based  on  his 
dissertation  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
at  Edinburgh.  As  Tyler  portrays 
him,  Matheson  sought  to  occupy  a 
mediating  position  in  the  vigorous 
conflict  between  science  and  reli¬ 
gion,  seeking  to  find  the  positive 
values  in  each.  This  book  will  have 
its  most  value  for  those  who  wish 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  this 
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period  of  church  history  or  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  man  himself. 

J.  F.  Rand 

The  Christian’s  Savinc  Inter¬ 
est.  By  William  Guthrie.  Re¬ 
vised  and  annotated  with  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  by  James  A. 
Stewart.  Kregel  Publications, 
Grand  Rapids,  1959.  191  p. 
$2.95. 

One  of  the  great  Scotch  Puritan 
divines  was  William  Guthrie 
whose  classic  statement  of  the 
saving  work  of  God  in  Christ  be¬ 
came  a  household  book  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Too  long  has  this  treatise 
been  unavailable  in  America. 

Those  who  love  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  will  revel  in  these  pages 
as  Guthrie  discourses  on  the  themes 
of  sin,  saving  faith,  security,  and 
the  substitutionary  work  of  Christ. 
The  term  saving  interest  is  little 
used  today  and  deserves  the  em¬ 
phasis  which  is  given  to  it  in  this 
book.  The  reviser  has  this  to  say 
about  this  term :  “. . .  The  word 
‘interest’  as  used  by  Guthrie,  is  a 
legal  term.  It  means  ‘a  right,  title, 
or  share  in  a  thing;  participation 
in  advantage,  profit  or  responsibil¬ 
ity.’  It  was  common  evangelical 
language  in  those  days  to  ask  a 
person  if  he  had  a  saving  interest 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  meaning  ‘Have 
you  received  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  your  saviour  ?’  ” 

Mr.  Stewart’s  revision  and  an¬ 
notations,  although  sometimes  ver¬ 
bose,  are  helpful  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  work.  In  a  day  when  so 
much  of  gospel  preaching  contains 
so  little  of  the  actual  doctrinal 
teaching  on  the  themes  of  salva¬ 
tion,  this  volume  will  be  a  real 
blessing  to  believers  eveiyw'here. 

J.  F.  Rand 


Beneath  the  Cross  of  Jesus. 
By  Reginald  E.  O.  White.  Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  1959.  159 

pp.  ^.00. 

It  is  interesting  and  heartening 
to  note  the  number  of  authors  giv¬ 
ing  attention  and  renewed  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  cross,  the  death  of  Christ. 
Three  great  events,  which  were 
historic  experiences  of  Christ  are 
inseparably  linked  together  —  the 
incarnation,  the  death,  and  the  res¬ 
urrection.  The  death  on  the  cross 
is  central,  but  standing  alone  is 
without  significance.  White  has 
concentrated  his  writing  on  the 
death  in  meditations  on  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  our  Lord. 

TTiere  are  thirty-three  medita¬ 
tions  divided  under  five  headings 
and  with  one  exception  into  six 
under  each  heading.  Headings  are: 
Paradoxes  That  Provoke  Reflec¬ 
tion,  Achievements  That  Belie  De¬ 
feat,  Interpretations  That  Engen¬ 
der  Faith,  Implications  That  De¬ 
termine  Character  and  Considera¬ 
tions  That  Enrich  Devotion.  The 
practical  is  paramount  and  “weaves 
the  truth  of  Christ  into  a  pattern 
for  the  Christian’s  daily  life  and 
thought.’’ 

The  meditations  are  deeply  devo¬ 
tional  and  might  well  serve  as  a 
supplement  in  family  or  personal 
daily  quiet  times.  Such  use  would 
be  highly  rewarding. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  Evangelical  Commentary. 
By  Charles  W.  Carter  and 
Ralph  Earle.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1959.  435  pp.  $6.95. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  planned 
forty-volume  Evangelical  Com- 
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mentary  on  the  Bible.  Accompany¬ 
ing  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
of  the  text  is  a  verse-by-verse  com¬ 
mentary,  which  makes  constant  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Greek  text  in  lan¬ 
guage  designed  for  the  layman, 
and  extensive  footnotes  which  are 
explanatory  and  didactic.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  tradition  of  Adam  Clarke, 
the  work  is  written  to  appeal  to 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Naz- 
arene  churches  rather  than  those 
of  a  Calvinistic  bent.  The  authors 
approach  the  book  from  an  amil- 
lennial  and  nondispensational  view¬ 
point.  They  thus  see  the  church  as 
the  fulfillment  of  all  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  kingdom  promises,  and  do 
not  recognize  dispensational  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  church  and 
Israel.  The  particular  significance 
of  the  advent  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  is  passed  over. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  trace  the 
transition  from  the  old  economy 
to  the  new. 

While  a  student  may  gain  help¬ 
ful  points  on  a  given  text  in  the 
book  of  Acts,  he  will  gain  little 
to  help  him  understand  the  theme 
of  the  book,  nor  to  deal  with  the 
great  transitional  problems  the 
book  solves. 

J.  D.  Pbntbcost 

Unobrstandino  thb  Nbw  Tbst- 

AMBNT.  By  Howard  Clark  Kee. 

Prentice-Hall.  Englewood  Cliffs 
New  Jersey.  492  pp.  $6.50. 

Sugar-coated  neo-liberalism  — 
that’s  what  this  book  is.  It  has  an 
admirable  purpose;  namely,  “to 
iccreate  the  historical  setting  and 
sequence  of  events  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christianity,  and  to  revod 
the  faith  that  motivated  the  early 
Christian  community.’’  This  re¬ 
quires  it  to  be  a  New  Testament 


Introduction,  New  Testament 
Theology,  and  New  Testament 
Synopsis  all  in  one.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  produced.  The  format,  maps, 
pictures,  and  over-all  production 
are  the  best  (the  reviewer  only 
discovered  one  typographical  er¬ 
ror).  The  sugar-coating  is  superb. 

But  the  contents  echo  every¬ 
where  the  liberal  party  line  in  its 
more  recent  dress.  That  dress  in¬ 
cludes  taking  the  message  of  the 
Bible  and  the  ministry  of  Jesus  a 
bit  more  seriously,  but  underneath 
it  is  the  old  liberalism.  The  histor¬ 
icity  and  supernaturalness  of  the 
miracles  are  denied;  the  non-Pau¬ 
line  authorship  of  the  Pastorals  is 
affirmed,  the  deity  of  Christ  is 
never  affirmed;  and  even  Ephe¬ 
sians  is  aKribed  to  other  than 
Paul’s  pen.  In  the  instances  where 
non-Biblical  sources  are  used,  their 
historicity  and  accuracy  is  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  facts  which 
they  contain  are  assumed  to  be 
facts;  but  the  Biblical  documents 
are  never  allowed  to  speak  for 
themselves  but  are  strained 
through  the  sieve  of  form-criti¬ 
cism,  documentary  hypotheses,  and 
the  subjective  presuppositions  of 
the  author’s  minds.  facts  of 
the  Bible  become  fiction;  and  its 
history,  allegory. 

All  of  this  is  overdone  with 
sweetness.  “Scholars  agree.’’ 
“There  are  obvious  problems  over 
the  historicity  of  the  event.*’  “Paul 
never  sa)rs  that  Jesus  is  God.’’ 
“Scholars  have  debated.’’  “This 
interpretation  has  also  been  re¬ 
jected  as  unsatisfactory.’’  Alter¬ 
nate  views,  however,  are  seldom 
presented  as  they  might  well  have 
been — at  least  in  footnotes.  Ac¬ 
tually,  in  some  ways,  the  book  is 
not  always  up-to-date  as  witnessed 
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by  the  little  use  of  the  Qumran 
discoveries. 

If  the  documents  are  as  unreli¬ 
able  as  indicated  in  this  book,  and 
if  the  ministry  of  Jesus  so  vague, 
then  one  wonders  why  anybody 
should  waste  his  time  studying  the 
writings  or  believing  the  Person. 

Bible  and  the  Christ  of  that 
Bible  could  have  no  attraction  for 
an  honest  and  logically  thinking 
person  under  the  terms  set  forth 
in  this  book.  However,  for  anyone 
seeking  a  compendium  of  current 
thought,  the  work  will  serve  that 
purpose  admirably. 

C.  C.  Rymi 

Thi  Imputation  of  Adam’s 
Sin.  By  John  Murray.  William 
B.  Eerdmans  Publi^ing  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  1959.  96  pp. 
$2.00. 

Jolm  Murray,  professor  of  sys¬ 
tematic  theology  at  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary,  is  a  theo¬ 
logian’s  theologian.  This  work 


again  demonstrates  his  careful  and 
reverent  handling  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  in  this  case  a  most  im¬ 
portant  doctrine  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

Some  say  that  a  man’s  entire 
theology  may  be  adroitly  judged 
by  his  attitude  toward  Romans 
5:12.  The  author’s  treatment  of 
the  verse  and  passage  is  careful, 
thorough,  and  most  satisfying.  He 
examines  the  various  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  doctrine,  he  discusses 
the  nature  of  the  union  between 
Adam  and  the  race,  he  emphasizes 
the  analogy  between  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  sin  and  that  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  he  treats  the  nature  oi 
Adam’s  sin.  The  woric  is  based  on 
S(^d  exegesis,  and  it  exhibits  good 
historical  perspective. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  book  one 
reads  quickly  or  only  one  time.  But 
it  is  tl^  kind  of  work  which  will 
bring  intellectiud  reward  to  the 
serious  person  who  will  take  time 
to  study  it. 


C.  C.  Rymi 
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RESOLUTION  CHART 


1  00  MILLIMITIBS 


INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped”  groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into  100  gives  the  reduction  ratio.  Example:  the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  =  5. 

Examine  "T-shaped”  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of  lines  is  clearly  recorded  wiiilc  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  S,  and  7.9  x  5  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto¬ 
rily.  10.0  X  3  =  to  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi¬ 
tions,  maximum  resolution  is  between  39.5  and  50  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


